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‘EDITOR'S NOTES 


Once again we are all debtors to Ab- 
bott Kaplan. Once again he has furnished 
the core material to give the summer issue 
its annual emphasis on research. Once 
again he has had the able collaboration of 
Mrs. Mary Jane Hewitt and the extensive 
cooperation of the professional scholars in 
our field. And once again, the University 
of California has permitted and facilitated 
the contribution of the manuscript. We are 
deeply grateful and cherish the hope that 
a tradition is in the building. 


For examples of current research prob- 
lems and approaches, this issue of ADULT 
Epucation offers reports by Edmund deS. 
3runner and William M. Nicholls Il, Jack 
London, Coolie Verner and Robert E. Pal- 
mer. These gentlemen live far apart-—New 
York, California and Florida. They do not 
represent any one “school of thought,” and 
can hardly be said to enjoy the academic 
benefits of propinquity. Yet they all are 
members of the same intellectual commu- 
nity of scholars. Their reports are samples 
—perhaps not typical, but certainly not ex- 
ceptional cases—of the work being done 
by adult scholars everywhere. We are 
pleased to present their reports and invite 
others to join and share the stimulation of 
membership in their particular community 
of contributing scholars. 


[he article by Thomas Carroll is to be 
read twice in a single sitting. Then during 
an interval of several days do yourself the 
favor of intermittent meditation on_ its 
philosophical framework. Then return to 
it for a third reading. And after that, join 
six or eight other bright minds for a dis- 
cussion of its implications. We promise one 


of the most exciting adventures of the 
month. Mr. Carroll will have you thinking 
of individual and corporate responsibilities 
for public affairs, of individual and corpo- 
rate responsibility for human-ness in the 
management of men, and the responsibility 
which civilization’s executives have for pro- 
viding these things through continuing edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Carroll will lead you to re-thinking 
old concepts of liberal vs. professional edu- 
cation, and to recasting the popular image 
of an industrial order run by crafty profit- 
eers. The statement is worthy of Mr. Car- 
roll’s eminence as a business educator. To 
its significance must be added the Foun- 
dation’s responsibility, where Mr. Carroll 
exercises his convictions and out of which 
he formulates the ideas he has shared with 
us. We are both grateful and appreciative. 


* * 


William L. Brothers writes on a theme 
which will bring a flood of associations to 
a great many readers. Ex-servicemen will 
read his report on USAFI with real per- 
sonal appreciation, and perhaps, with some 
nostalgia. To some it will come as a sur- 
prise that USAFI is still in business and 
that the booming interest in education 
among military personnel has carried the 
Institute well past four million enrollments. 
We think our readers will be impressed 
with this picture of a seldom-mentioned, 
but far-flung adult education program and 
we think Mr. Brothers’ presentation may 
well have some international impact. 

* 

We frequently hear the scholars in our 

midst discuss the value of their research 


Continued on inside back cover 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 
REVIEW 


By Abbott Kaplan 


Director, University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 


ABLE I below presents a numerical 
) novi by category of the adult 
education studies reported in this 
journal annually since 1955. Classifica- 
tion of the studies was somewhat 
arbitrary. A number of them might 
just as logically have been placed in 
categories other than those under 
which they appear. 


Through the years in which Re- 
search Review has been presented the 


writer has been especially struck with 
the paucity of studies dealing with 
the philosophy, values and objectives 
of adult education. In the current re- 
port, for example, there are but the 
two master’s theses, by Roaden on 


Philosophies of Adult Education, and 
Martin, on An Analysis of Values in 
North American Adult Education. 
The great majority of studies deal 
with programs, clientele, methods and 
processes. In general, adult educators 
tend to rely, for their philosophic 
perspectives and insights, on formula- 
tions which date prior to World 
War II. 

Since that period, however, great 
social and technological changes have 
taken place in the world and the 
nature of our clientele has changed 
markedly. The former are so obvious 
they require little comment. But 
surely they bear philosophic implica- 
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tions which must be examined and 
thought through. The changing com- 
position of adult education’s clientele 
also suggests the need for a re-exam- 
ination of our objectives and perspec- 
tives. 


Less Remedial Work 


The remedial aspect of adult educa- 
tion diminished markedly in the last 
two decades and in urban areas is 
likely to reflect but a minimal per- 
centage of total programming in the 
decades to come. The median number 
of years of school completed by adults 
is constantly rising, as indicated by the 
following table from Brunner and 
Wayland’s The Educational Attain- 
ment of the American Adult, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University: 


ment of almost two years over 1940 
and about four over a generation ago. 
This improvement has gone on in all 
regions and in both city and country, 
though at varying tempos. 

“In it the Negro group has shared 
disproportionately. If present trends 
continue, the lack of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity which the Negro 
has suffered will disappear in the not 
too distant future. Large numbers and 
proportions of American youth are 
gaining college experience. The tre- 
mendous gains in adult education, 
which the Census does not attempt to 
measure, appear to be a permanent 
condition of our society. Judged by 
the behavior of the American people, 
their faith in education and their de- 
sire for it are both at a high point. 
It is beyond the power of the data 


Table Il 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY TOTAL 
POPULATION 25 TO 29 YEARS OF AGE, 1940 AND 1950, BY SEX AND REGION 


Region 


Female 
1940 1950 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 


10.4 12.2 
11.3 122 
9.1 10.8 
12.2 12.4 


In their summary, the authors state: 

“Despite the current barrage of 
criticism of our schools, the forbid- 
ding looking columns of figures in the 
1950 United States Census record sub- 
stantial progress on all items which are 
measured by it. High school gradua- 
tion has become the normal expecta- 
tion for American youth, an improve- 


available to measure the quality of this 
education, but that quality is affected 
by social and economical conditions.” 
The trend toward a higher average 
of educational attainment among 
adults is especially evident in Cali- 
fornia. The great expansion of free 
higher education in California through 
eight campuses of the state university, 


12.1 18 18 
12.2 1.5 09 
10.1 16 17 
12.4 0.4 0.2 
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13 state colleges and 76 junior colleges 
has made it possible for almost every 
youngster of college ability in Cali- 
fornia to achieve a higher education. 
The census for 1950 gives the median 
number of years of school completed 
by adults 25 to 29 years of age in the 
West as 12.4. The average in Cali- 
fornia tends to be the highest in the 
western states and was about 13.0 in 
1950. It is estimated that currently, ap- 
proximately a decade later, the aver- 
age educational attainment of adults in 
the age group 25 to 40 is probably 
14.0, or two years of college. This is 
the age group in which the largest 
group of adult students fall. This 
trend is borne out by the change in 
educational attainment of adult stu- 
dents in University Extension at the 
University of California, Southern 
Area. In 1951, 25.6 per cent of the 
students had had less than two years 
of college and 44.8 per cent were col- 
lege graduates. In 1958, 18.4 per cent 
had had less than two years of college 
and 58.3 per cent were college gradu- 
ates. It must be remembered that ex- 
tension courses carry no educational 
prerequisites, yet at the present time 
the majority of adults taking courses 
are college graduates. Admittedly uni- 
versity adult education programs at- 
tract adults of higher education, but 
it is readily apparent that the educa- 
tional attainment level has increased 
considerably in recent years. 


S ignificant Trend 


Another trend of significance in 
university extension in this institution 
in recent years has been the fact that 
while enrollments in the professional 
and semiprofessional areas such as 


medicine, law, engineering, and busi- 
ness administration have continued to 
increase, the greatest percentage in- 
creases in the last five years have oc- 
curred in the. liberal arts and humani- 
ties. Furthermore, the majority of 
registrants in these programs are not 
concerned with university credit. 

From interviews and comments of 
Extension students, it is clear that 
many college-trained people find that 
their schooling has been quite narrow, 
and once they have established them- 
selves in their careers they are in- 
creasingly seeking opportunities to 
broaden their horizons and their in- 
tellectual interests. With the increas- 
ing specialization in our universities, 
this need, felt by well-schooled but 
possibly poorly educated college 
graduates, will grow. 


Public School Programs 


Public school adult programs and 
those of voluntary agencies are going 
through the same metamorphosis as 
that described above, although at a 
somewhat slower rate. What is most 
clear is the fact that it is not people 
of little formal schooling who seek 
adult education opportunities, but that 
increasingly the clientele of adult edu- 
cation consists of those of more, rather 
than less, schooling. With the increas- 
ing educational level throughout the 
country, the prospects are that the 
next decade will witness a great ex- 
pansion in adult education enrollments 
on all levels. In view of our changing 
constituency and the social and tech- 
nological issues which lie ahead, a 
re-evaluation of the aims, objectives 
and philosophic framework of adult 
education is clearly in order. 


Areas of Adult Study 


Braiw, Anprew Farcnor. Some Significant 
Aspects of the Role of Cooperatives in 
Adult Education and Community Develop- 
ment. (MS., Cornell University—Ford 
Foundation and CAAE) June, 1958. 

Purpose: An attempt to synthesize some 
of the significant relationships between co- 
operatives and adult education in general, 
and show how both can make a contribu- 
tion to community development. The au- 
thor drew on his experience in the Anti- 
gonish movement and his work in China 
and India. 

Inquiries to: Author, 237 Cornell Quarters, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bray, RicHarp. A Demonstration Project in 
the Prevention of Urban Blight and Slums 
in the “Adams-Morgan” Area of Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Nondegree, The American Uni- 
versity.) Estimated completion: Nov. 1, 
1960. 

Purpose: This is an inquiry into the causes 
of blight and deterioration in a once fine 
neighborhood. The project expects to de- 
termine the causes and through the tech- 
niques of community organization, adult 
education, coordination and improvement 
of city services, development of a long 
range plan, securing rehabilitation financing 
and other techniques to improve and stabi- 
lize the community. The results of the study 
will be published and distributed to cities 
throughout the country. 

Inquiries to: Author, American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


CanapA, Dominion Bureau oF STATISTICS, 
Epucation Division, Aputt Epucation Sec- 
TION. Survey of Adult Education, 1957-58. 
Estimated completion: November 1959. 
Purpose: First of an annual series, to sur- 
vey adult education activities of univer- 
sities and colleges, and publicly operated 
adult education activities assisted and op- 
erated by federal and provincial govern- 
ment agencies. Will contain information on 
organization and geographical scope, classes 
and courses by subject matter and enrol- 


ment, characteristics of participants, other 
activities, staff and finances. 

Inquiries to: Adult Education Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. To 
be published by Queen’s Printer. 


Carrer, Geratp C. Counseling of Extension 
Students. (Nondegree, University of Il- 
linois) Jan. 1, 1959. 

Purpose: The relationship of age, educa- 
tion, mental ability, objectivity, agreeable- 
ness and cooperativeness to earnings were 
investigated for all extension students par- 
ticipating in the testing and counseling 
program for the fiscal year of 1958. 

Major Findings: The Pierson Product 
Moment Coefficients of Correlation for age 
of these factors with earnings are as fol- 
lows: .30; .22; .15; .18; .06; and .18. 

Inquiries to: Author, 118 Illini Hall. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


HeENprIcKSON, NoreJANE JOHNSTON. Parent 
Education Leadership Functions of Ohio's 
Tax-Supported Colleges and Universities, 
and Public Elementary Schools. (Ph.D., 
Ohio State University) Estimated comple- 
tion: June, 1959. 

Purpose: In this study, the writer was 
concerned with the roles of Ohio’s public 
elementary schools and tax-supported teach- 
er training institutions in parent education. 

Available on loan from: Educational Li- 
brary, Arps Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Apert Lee. The Educational 
Activities of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor, 1940-1956: A Report and Evaluation. 
(Nondegree, C.A.A.E.-F.A.E.) Estimated 
completion: December, 1959. 

Purpose: An historical and analytical re- 
view of the education program of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, from its 
founding in 1940, until it merged with the 
Trades and Labour Congress in April 1956, 
as the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Inquiries to: Author, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport & General 
Workers, 230 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa 4, 
Canada. 
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IronsipE, Diana Joan. The Role of Educa- 
tion in Sanatoria and Mental Hospitals 
(working title only). Nondegree, C.A.A.E.- 
F.A.E.) Estimated completion: Fall, 1959. 


Purpose: To survey present kinds of edu- 
cational activity in sanatoria, DVA_hos- 
pitals and mental hospitals across Canada, 
and to suggest lines of development for 
effective programs in educational therapy in 
such institutional settings. 

Inquiries to: Author, C.A.A.E., 113 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Lippitr, Gorpon L. Effects of Information 
About Group Desire for Change on Mem- 
bers of a Group. (Ph.D., American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.) March 1959. 

Purpose: This study, carried on with two 
group populations, tests whether communi- 
cation from other people about oneself can 
become an important force for change 
when it is depersonalized and made explicit. 
It was conducted on two training groups 
of 18 members each at the 1949 summer 
session of the National Training Labor- 
atory in Group Development at Bethel, 
Maine. Members of these groups were 
adults from various vocations and _profes- 
sions who were attending a human rela- 
tions training program. An attempt was 
made to explore the effect of an informa- 
tion-giving interview to an individual of 
the way in which his behavior is perceived 
by others in the group, and the nature of 
the group’s desire for behavioral change on 
the part of the group member. 

Major Findings: (1) Some evidence has 
been presented to show that a feedback in- 
terview during the life of a T-Group on 
how group members desire change does 
affect change in the individual to whom 
this data is presented. 

(2) Judgment about group members’ 
need for change is differentiated from 
choice of friends in the groups studied. 

(3) Factor of group attractiveness is not 
as important a force for motivating be- 
havior change in the T-Group as is the 
giving of information about group desire 
for change to the individual. 

(4) The factor of individual desire for 
change is not as important a force moti- 
vating change in the T-Group as is the in- 
formation giving interviews of others’ desire 
for change in the individual. 

(5) If an individual feels that the infor- 
mation given to him in the information giv- 


ing interview is helpful, it will motivate him 
to change even more in his group behavior. 

(6) Members of T-Groups have sophisti- 
cated insights about group behavior and 
their observations correlate quite well with 
those made by trained observers. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5605 Lamar Rd., 
Washington, D.C. 


Loostey, Exvizasetu. Residential Adult Ed- 
ucation: a Canadian Point of View. (Non- 
degree, C.A.A.E.) Estimated completion: 
June, 1959. 

Purpose: Yo describe the philosophy 
underlying residential adult education in 
Canada, with illustrative examples from 
various types of programs. 

Inquiries: C.A.A.E., 113 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


McCuusky, Howarp Y. The Psychology of 
Adults. (Nondegree, University of Michi- 
gan) Completed. 

Purpose: A bibliographical study of the 
literature on adult ability to perform and 
learn, and psychological changes of the 
adult throughout the life span. 

Major Findings: Research on adult ability 
indicates ability does not decline as formerly 
reported, there is much evidence that in 
many crucial factors, ability with use holds 
constant or increases. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Mich- 
igan. Copies available in mimeographed 
form, from author (38 pp. mimeo.). 
Mento, Auten. Adult Self-Perception of 
Ability to Learn. (Nondegree, University 
of Michigan) Estimated completion: Jan. 
1, 1960. 

Purpose: The study is an attempt to de- 
termine what the average adult thinks of his 
own ability to learn. 

Methods used to secure data: Combined 
test and interview procedure. 

Major Findings: While not completed, 
study already indicates that in general adults 
up to age 50 have confidence in ability to 
learn, but thereafter their confidence de- 
clines. 

Inquiries to: Author,” School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


McCot_um, Joun. Liberal Education for 
Union Officials. (Nondegree, University of 
Chicago) October 1958. 
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Purpose: The study was designed to eval- 
uate the attitudes and orientations of a 
group of union officials who completed a 
9-month liberal education program. 

Major Findings: (1) Liberal education 
was considered useful and important for 
union officials. (2) High rate of interest 
was maintained throughout — (3) 
Program resulted in a significant increase 
in “serious reading.” (4) About 2/3 con- 
tinued their liberal education the next year. 

Available on loan from: Union Research 
and Education Projects, University of Chi- 
cago. 923 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Parsons, Tom. A Community Self-Survey 
of Participation in Adult Education. (Ph.D., 
University of Michigan) Estimated comple- 
tion: April 1, 1960. 

Purpose: The study is designed to dis- 
cover attitudes of general adult public 
toward facilities for adult education avail- 
able in a small city, and what factors have 
influenced or hindered their participation 
in these activities. 

Inquiries to: Author, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Roaven, Aruiss L.’ Philosophies of Adult 
Education. (M.S., University of Tennessee) 
December, 1958. 

Purpose: The study was to identify exist- 
ing philosophies of adult education, examine 
their relationship to adult education prac- 
tices and their democratic compatibility. It 
encompassed most general practices of adult 
education and included an historical over- 
view of the field, assumptions on which 
philosophies are based, goals and objectives, 
content, and methodology. 

Available on loan from: University of 
Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Scuoit, Aten A. A Study of Adult Music 
Courses in Selected California Junior Col- 
leges. (Ed.D., University of California- 
Berkeley) Estimated completion: June, 1960. 

Purpose: The study will describe adult 
music programs in 12 California Bay Area 
junior colleges. Criteria for 4 good program 
will be gathered from junior college music 
instructors, university and state college ex- 
tension instructors, and professionals work- 
ing with adult amateur musicians. A ques- 


tionnaire will be given to adults attending 
music classes, and the results compared 
with the criteria will be used to suggest 
better curricula. 

Inquiries to: Dr. J. Tosten Lund, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Scuwartz, Micuaer. Measuring Attitude 
Changes in a Supervisory Training Program 
by Semantic Differential Tests. (M.A., Uni- 
versity of Illinois) Estimated completion: 
August 1959. 

Purpose: To see whether the Semantic 
Differential can be used to measure effec- 
tiveness of instructors and a training pro- 
gram in influencing attitude changes 
through educational courses for lower and 
middle management in industry. 

Inquiries to: Professors H. Rosen and 
Earl Wolfe, Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


Tapmor, SHLtomo. Adult Education in Israel 
—Problems and Principles for Future De- 
velopment. (Ed.D. Columbia University) 
June 1958. 

Purpose: Furnish a set of guiding prin- 
ciples for adult educators, lay leaders, and 
groups of adults, in setting up adult educa- 
tion programs with the aim to help new- 
comers and oldtimers to adjust to a chang- 
ing society. A transitional situation, and the 
clash of cultures in Israel. 

Method: (a) analysis of sources (e.g. 
sociological and psychological studies of 
immigrant absorption), and (b) utilization 
of field research. 

Available on interlibrary loan: Russell 
Library Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 


TuresHer, Roperta D. Writers’ Confer- 
ences: A Development in Adult Education. 
(M.Ed., Tufts University) November, 1958. 

Purpose: A limited survey of writers’ 
workshops. A historical treatment of their 
development and an exploration by ques- 
tionnaire of the satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions of persons who have attended the 
Tufts University Writers’ Workshop. 

Available from: Tufts University Library, 
Medford 55, Massachusetts. 
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Tretoar, Wituiam P. Factors Inhibiting 
Adult Education Programs in Michigan. 
(Ph.D., Michigan State University) Esti- 
mated completion: August 1959. 

Purpose: To determine from respondents 
in study those factors that seem significant 
in inhibiting program development and the 
frequency and significance of “blocks” to 
program development. 

Inquiries to: Harold J. Dillon, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Woutrartn, H. The Role of Creative Art 
in Adult Education in Our Present Society. 
(Nondegree, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta) Study still in prog- 
ress. 

Purpose: (A) Analysis of the necessity 
of creative art in adult education in our 
present society. (B) Purpose and aim of 
adult education in creative art. (C) Modus 
operandi. (D) Survey of existing projects 
in the field covering Mexico, U.S.A., Can- 
ada, Europe. 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 


Division oF ApuLT EpucaTION AND EXTEN- 
sion Services, UNIveRSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
Continuation Center Survey: A Survey of 
Existing and Planned Continuation Centers 
of Member Institutions of the National 
University Extension Association. (Non- 
degree, University of Washington and Na- 
tional University Extension Association Di- 
vision of Conferences and Institutes) De- 
cember 15, 1958. 

Purpose: To provide current information 
concerning continuation centers (or centers 
of continuing education) for those insti- 
tutions which are planning to build such 
centers—or for administrators who seek to 
interest their superiors in this rapidly ex- 
panding aspect of adult education. 

Major Findings: There are 16 continu- 
ation centers presently in operation at 
member institutions of NUEA. Eleven 
other institutions plan to construct such 
facilities. Considerable data is provided for 
existing and planned centers. 

Published by: Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. Copies are obtainable at $1.00 
each. 


Audio-Visual and 
Printed Materials 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Educational Television Research Findings. 
(Nondegree) November 1957. 

Purpose: bibliographical compilation 
of 75 studies made to determine the effec- 
tiveness of educational television. 

Obtain from: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
“Extension Service Circular No. 514.” 


Bureau or ComMunity DeveLopMENT, UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION Division, UNIVERSITY OF 
Wisconsin. Publications List on Commu- 
nity Development. (Nondegree, University 
of Wisconsin) November 1958. 

Purpose: A current list of published ma- 
terial by the Bureau of Community Devel- 
opment. University Extension, University 
of Wisconsin. The list includes guides for 
community appraisal, survey reports, pam- 
phlets, articles and various reproduced ma- 
terial in ditto and mimeograph form. 

Inquiries to: Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, University Extension, University 
of Wisconsin, Room 3004, Stadium, Mad- 
ison 6, Wisconsin. 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
Broapcasters. Chronological Index by Se- 
ries and Number, and Index by Country, 
Organization, Content, Audience, System, 
and Use, of. NAEB Research Fact Sheets. 

Purpose: Index of Fact Sheets on The 
Effectiveness of Television (as a Teaching 
Tool), Production Principles, Audience 
Studies, Content, Impact, Administrative 
and Faculty Reactions to Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio, etc., by which Fact Sheets 
may be ordered. 

Inquiries to: Harry J. Skornia, Executive 
Director, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


Clientele of Adult Education 


Basitz, Mitton. A Survey of the Character- 
istics of Students in Pre-school Parent Fd- 
ucation Classes. (Ed.D., University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley) Estimated completion: 
December, 1959. 
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Purpose: To describe the socio-economic 
characteristics of students in preschool par- 
ent education classes, the ot that parents 
hope to achieve, and the extent to which 
state objectives for parent education in 
California are related to the expressed goals 
of parents. 

Inquiries to: Milton Babitz, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 


Brunner, EpMunp pe S., AND WAYLAND, 
Stoan. Occupation, Labor Force Status and 
Education: Education and Income—Educa- 
tion and Marriage. (Nondegree, Columbia 
University) September 1958. 

Purpose: Sociological study of relation- 
ships between degree of education and em- 
ployment, income, marriage. 

Obtain from: Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, 605 West 
115th Street, New York 25, N.Y. (Ask for 
publication A-275.) 


Exvron. Characteristics of the Stu- 
dent Population, University of Alabama 
Resident Center, Huntsville, Alabama 
(Tentative Title). (Ed.D., University of 
Alabama) Estimated completion: June, 1960. 

Purpose: The study involves three prob- 
lems: (1) To determine certain basic char- 
acteristics of the students to whom the 
present class program appeals; (2) To ob- 
tain certain reactions from class students 
which relate to present educational services, 
and (3) To analyze and interpret data in 
terms of conclusions and recommendations 
for improving the educational services of 
the Huntsville Center. 

Inquiries to: Author, P. O. 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


Box 860, 


Wassincer, Gorpvon. Adult Education Cur- 
riculum Determinants—A Study of Inter- 
ests and Attitudes. (Ph.D., State University 
of Iowa) Estimated completion: Feb., 1960. 

Purpose: A limited investigation of ex- 
pressed interests and attitudes toward learn- 
ing through a comparative analysis of eve- 
ning school participants and non-partici- 
pants in five lowa communities. 

Inquiries to: Dr. J. L. Davies, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, East Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


ZEMAN, SANnForD J. A Study of Selected 
Characteristics of Evening College Students 


Who Earn the Bachelor’s Degree (Tenta- 
tive title) (Ed.D., University of Buffalo) 
Estimated completion: Summer, 1959. 

Purpose: The purpose of this study is to 
ascertain some of the characteristics which 
are descriptive of the evening college stu- 
dent who earns the bachelor’s degree 
through part-time study, and to identify 
certain motivational factors and major dif- 
ficulties related to this endeavor. 

Inquiries to: Author, Millard Fillmore 
College, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, 
N.Y. 


College and University 
Adult Education 


Baitey, Joun S. A Case Study of the Master 
of Business Administration Program in the 
Evening (Adult) Program of Urban Uni- 
versities. (M.B.A., Northeastern University) 
Estimated completion: June 1, 1959. 

Purpose: To examine and analyze the 
values and limitations inherent in an evening 
program of study leading to the Master’s 
Degree in Business Administration as re- 
lated to problems connected solely with 
urban universities. To contrast and evalu- 
ate the similarities and disparities of such 
programs contrasted with Business Admin- 
istration programs offered through day 
divisions of urban universities of compar- 
able size and nature. 

Inquiries to: Author, 120 Hayden Hall, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


Carey, JAMes T. Associates. Liberal 
Adult Education in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. (Nondegree, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) Completed: 
Spring, 1959. 

Purpose: An analysis of the forces within 
university life that either favor or inhibit 
the growth of the university liberal adult 
education programming for the purpose of 
developing strategies to broaden and make 
more effective liberal education activities 
within these institutions. Some 250 institu- 
tions were included in the sample; case 
study and survey analyses were conducted. 

Major Findings: Effective liberal adult 
programming is related to influences both 
within and without the university. Within 
the university: the source of control (pri- 
vate, public), the traditions of the univer- 
sity, the attitudes of central administration, 
deans and faculty. Outside the university: 


=i 
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problems of geography (rural-urban), di- 
vision of labor and competition, business 
and industrial influences and accrediting 
associations. In the last analysis, effective 
liberal adult programming cannot be sep- 
arated from the kind of man the adult dean 
is: his background, orientations and con- 
victions. 

Inquiries to: Author, 4819 Greenwood, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Cartson, Mitton E. A Study of Equaliza- 
tion of Collegiate Educational Opportuni- 
ties in Wisconsin with Special Reference 
to the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Center System. (Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin) Estimated completion: Summer, 
1959. 

Purpose: Review academic collegiate edu- 
cational opportunity in the State of Wis- 
consin, and study academic success of 
Center students at University of Wisconsin 
Extension Centers and their later success at 
other four-year colleges and universities. 
Make academic success comparisons of Ex- 
tension Center students who transferred to 
University of Wisconsin, Madison campus, 
with a group of University of Wisconsin, 
Madison Campus, students. 

Inquiries to: Author, 308 Extension Build- 
ing, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Fox, Frep. History and Evaluation of the 
Adult Education Programs of the Public 
Junior Colleges of Los Angeles, California. 
(Ed.D., University of California, Los 
Angeles) Estimated completion: 1961. 

Purpose: To study the development of 
adult education programs in the seven 
junior colleges of the school system of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

Inquiries to: Author, Los Angeles City 
College, 855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Hacer, C. R. Comparison of Instruction of 
Off-Campus to On-Campus Courses. (Non- 
degree, University of Kentucky) Jan. 1, 
1959. 

Purpose: A questionnaire sampling was 
made of 900 adults who had recently taken 
an extension course. The results were favor- 
able for extension as compared to campus 

' 


instruction. In many cases, extension in- 

struction was considered superior. 
Available on loan from: Author, Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Jerrers, Atsert L. A Study of Expansion 
and Growth of Noncredit Certificate Adult 
Education Programs at the University Level 
with Specific Reference to, the University 
of Connecticut. (Ph.D., University of Con- 
necticut) Estimated completion: 1960. 

Purpose: To compare the growth of non- 
credit certificate programs of other univer- 
sities with growth of like programs at the 
University of Connecticut. 

Inquiries to: Author, Division of Univer- 
sity Extension, U-56, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Kipp, JaMes Rossins. Adult Education in 
the Caribbean. (Nondegree, University 
College of the West Indies-C.A.A.E.-Car- 
negie Corp.) July, 1958. 

Purpose: To survey extension work by 
the University College of the West Indies 
in the islands of the West Indies, and in 
British Honduras and British Guiana, with 
some evaluation of this program, and to 
consider what should be done over the 
next five years and offer recommendations. 

Available from: C.A.A.E., 113 St. George 


Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


LawLaw, ALEXANDER Fraser. The Campus 
and the Community. (Ed.D., University of 
Toronto) Completed: 1958. 

Purpose: To review and describe the 
program of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, in adult educa- 
tion, and to interpret it as an example of 
university work in this field. 

Available on loan: Library, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 


McCo.uster, J. C., Jr. A Comparative 
Study of Selected Phases of University 
Extension in Five Southern Universities. 
(Ph.D., Louisiana State University) Esti- 
mated completion: June, 1959. 

Purpose: To study extension services, 
exclusive of agricultural extension, of Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, University of Georgia, University 
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of Alabama, and Louisiana State University, 
in terms of scope, objectives, organization, 
function, and major problems. 

Inquiries to: J. C. McCollister, Jr., Short 
Courses and Conferences, General Exten- 
sion Division, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


McCormick, C. Comparative Per- 
formance Level of Students Entering a 
Residence Engineering Program from an 
Extension Program. (Nondegree, Univer- 
sity of Virginia) Estimated completion: 
June, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine the capability of 
engineering extension students in an ~— 
neering residence program as measured »y 
a comparison of student academic per- 
formance in extension and residence courses. 

Inquiri@s to: Fred C. McCormick, Super- 
visor Engineering Extension, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


McGee, Howexi. The Guidance Needs of 
Undergraduate, Credit, Extension, Adult 
Students of the University of Oklahoma. 
(Ed.D., University of Oklahoma) Estimated 
completion: August 1, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine the guidance 
needs of the undergraduate, credit, exten- 
sion, adult student of the University of 
Oklahoma which will serve as the basis for 
a program of guidance and counseling. The 
study will be done by a questionnaire 
sampling of students currently enrolled. 
The study will report on: common areas 
of need, frequency of needs, age, marital 
status, and occupation. 

Inquiries to: Howell McGee, Director, 
Evening Classes, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


McMauon, Ernest E. The Emerging Eve- 
ning College, A Study of Faculty Organiza- 
tion and Academic Control in Ten Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges. (Ph.D., Columbia 
University) April 30, 1959. 

Purpose: Analysis of the relationship 
among the issues of purpose, standards, 
institutional status, and faculty arrange- 
ments. Based upon a comparative study of 
ten university evening colleges, the purpose 
includes elimination of the confusion and 
controversy which exists within the eve- 
ning college field. 

Major Findings: The successful growth of 


the evening college appears to have come 
from three main streams of students: the 
professional person who sought organized 
courses for professional improvement, the 
preprofessional student who sought to com- 
plete entrance requirements for admission 
to graduate schools, and the adult student 
who seeks a college degree. With such 
sources of students, the trend has been to- 
ward an apparent and almost exclusive 
emphasis on the traditional, credit bearing 
courses. 

Available on film from: University Micro- 
films, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Murpny, Joun B. A Study of Adult Edu- 
cation Resources in Higher Institutions 
with Implications for their Adaptation to 
Short Course Instruction. (Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Texas) Estimated completion: May 
1, 1959. 

Purpose: The demand for short course 
instruction in higher institutions will in- 
crease rapidly within the next decade. A 
clearly defined and systematic study of 
the organization of existing programs of 
certain selected institutions will be of value 
to other institutions seeking to improve 
their resources for adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, John B. Murphy, 
c/o James W. Reynolds, Box 7670, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, Texas. 


Murenuy, Tuomas F. The Role of the Uni- 
versity in Management Development (Ten- 
tative title) (MBA, University of California, 
Berkeley) Estimated completion: June 1, 
1959. 

Purpose: Evaluation of a University- 
presented management development pro- 
gram for a major air line company. Stu- 
dents’ evaluation (by forced choice prefer- 
ence). 

Inquiries to: Author, 2449 Bancroft Way, 
serkeley 4, California. 


SELMAN, Gorpon R. Survey on Adult Edu- 
cation about International Affairs Carried 
on by Canadian Universities, April 1956 to 
March 1957. (Nondegree, C.A.A.E. Stand- 
ing Committee of Non-Credit University 
Extension). 

Purpose: To indicate the extent to which 
the universities of Canada were discharging 
their responsibilities in the field of provid- 
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ing educational opportunities about inter- 
national affairs for adults. 

Available on loan: C.A.A.E. Research Li- 
brary. 


Leadership and 
Leadership Training 


Hawkins, Dorotny Leg. The Role of Adult 
Education in a Southern Urban School 
Community. (Ph.D., Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Indiana) Estimated com- 
pletion: 1960. 

Purpose: The purpose of this — 
tion is to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
specific leadership training program among 
a selected group of Negro adults on a 
lower socio-economic level in a southern 
urban school community working through 
and with the local P.T.A. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Paul Bergevin, Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education, Box 42, Bloom- 
ington, :Indiana. 


Library and Adult Education 


Hewitt, Cuartes H. Grant Evaluation 
Study. (Nondegree, American Library As- 
sociation) April, 1958 

Purpose: A study undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Fund for Adult Education to 
determine, as nearly as possible, the effects 
of these projects: to determine to what 
extent the use of grant funds has resulted 
in increased adult education activities in 
libraries. To determine to what extent the 
public library field has benefited in in- 
creased adult education activities, and in 
knowledge and skills in adult education. To 
determine in what ways the quality of 
adult education programs in libraries has 
improved, and skills have increased, and 
to predict what future progress may result 
from the grant activities. The study covered 
all projects for which ALA had received 
grand funds from FAE. 

Major Findings: Increased adult educa- 
tion activities in libraries. Increased use of 
library materials. Increased knowledge and 
skills on part of librarians and lay partici- 
pants. 

Available on loan from: American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Javetin, Murer C. Adult Services under the 
Library Services Act. (Nondegree, A.L.A.) 
January, 1958. 


Parpose: To determine to what extent 
federal aid to libraries (rural libraries only) 
affected adult education services in libraries. 
The study covered the 45 states receiving 
funds under the Library Services Act. 
(State Library Extension Agencies admin- 
ister the funds in each state.) 

Major Findings: Federal Aid has made 
possible considerable extension and develo 
ment of adult education services to adults 
in libraries serving populations of 10,000 
and under. (The government’s definition 
of a rural library.) 

Published by: (“Wilson Bulletin”, May 
8, 1958)—H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Ave., New York, N.Y. 


PaMMENT, Mary Rieney. Adult Education 
Activities in Public Libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest. (Master of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Washington) April 1959. 

Purpose: This study is concerned with 
the extent and scope of the adult education 
activities in a group of libraries of the area. 
In it are discussed the adult education serv- 
ices provided, cooperation of the libraries 
with community organizations, adult edu- 
cation agencies, and the libraries’ own pro- 
grams or activities, with reasons for the 
provision of the services and judgment of 
their values from the viewpoint of the li- 
brarians. 

Available on inter-library loan from: Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 


Methods and Processes 


ANDERSEN, Martin P. A Study of Scientific 
Problem-Solving Discussion. (Nondegree, 
University of California Research Commit- 
tee) Will continue for several years; first 
phase to be completed during 1959-60. 

Purpose: This is a study of the factors 
related to success in problem-solving dis- 
cussion where solutions to highly technical 
and scientific problems are sought. The first 
phase, the determination of variables which 
engineers and scientists consider to be re- 
lated to such success, will be completed in 
1959-60. 

Inquiries to: Martin P. Andersen, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Cuipester, H. Registration Trends 
in an Adult Program by Mail. (Nondegree, 
University of Chicago) March, 1959. 
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Purpose: This is an analysis of registra- 
tion trends in various subject-matter areas, 
with Chicago’s Home-Study Department, 
which is devoted solely to adult education. 
Covering the years between 1952-53 through 
1957-58, it aims to indicate the effects of 
both (a) space advertising (begun in 1953), 
and (b) shifts in curriculum development. 
The overall purpose is to provide guidance 
in future curriculum development, by giv- 
ing a picture of changing adult “tastes” in 
correspondence courses. 

Inquiries to: Author, Home-Study De- 
partment, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. 


Dick, Ropert N. Measure of the Effective- 
ness of Teaching Reading Skill Via Tele- 
vision as Compared with Conventional 
Methods. (Nondegree, University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, assisted by the 
Educational Television and Radio Center) 
Estimated completion: September 1959. 

Purpose: To determine whether tech- 
niques for improvement of reading skill can 
be conveyed through television teaching to 
an extent which compares favorably with 
face-to-face teaching of these skills. Meas- 
ures advances in speed of reading and com- 
prehension of students enrolled in television 
classes in three cities with similar rates of 
students in conventional reading class situ- 
ations, All students are adults. 

Inquiries to: Robert N. Dick, University 
Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Evans, Napine W. Education by Television 
in Later Maturity. (M.A., University of 
Utah) Estimated completion: August, 1959. 

Purpose: The purpose of this study is to 
examine the possibilities of providing edu- 
cational opportunities by television for those 
who are of retirement age and older, and 
to detérmine the value of such a program 
in terms of enriching the lives of these indi- 
viduals through education. 

Inquiries to: Mrs. Nadine W. Evans, 2835 
Glen Oaks Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hix, Ricnarp. A Study of the Effects of 
Discussion Group Methods in Liberal Adult 
Education. (Nondegree, University of Cal- 
ifornia—The Fund for Adult Education) 
June, 1959. 

Purpose: The study is designed to assess 


the relative effectiveness of discussion, as 
compared to lecture methods, in achieving 
the objectives of liberal adult education. 
Inquiries to: Author, Dept. of Sociology, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


IncHAM, Roy J. A Study of the Factors 
Which Influence the Ability of a Person 
as a Self-Directed Learner and How These 
Factors Can Be Organized into a Learning 
Experience Designed to Improve this At- 
tribute. (Nondegree, Syracuse University) 
Estimated completion: September 1962. 

Purpose: The purposes of this project are 
to determine if certain types of learning 
experiences will improve those skills, 
knowledge and attitudes which will enable 
a person to be a better self-directed learner, 
and to ascertain the degree to which spe- 
cific factors in these three areas influence 
this behavior. Operationally defined, the 
self-directed learner is one who: (1) con- 
sciously selects a specific educational ob- 
jective; (2) selects a learning experience 
which will enable him to attain this objec- 
tive; (3) evaluates the degree to which 
this objective has been attained, (4) carries 
on this process on a continuous rather than 
episodic basis. 

Inquiries to: Author, University College, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Rev. Fatuer) B., Rousser, Fer- 
NAND, AND Oruers. Socialization and Group 
Dynamics. (Nondegree. Group Research 
Project, Centre de Recherches en Relations 
Humaines) Estimated completion: Summer, 
1961. 

Purpose: To demonstrate the relationship 
between the integration of individuals in 
a group and the socialization process of 
these individuals as the explicatory factor 
of maladjustment in teamwork. 

Available from: The Centre, upon proj- 
ect’s completion. To be published in the 
Centre’s journal, Les Contributions a l’étude 
des Sciences de L’Homme. 


McCiusky, Howarp. Influence of a Work 
shop Type Conference on the Adulc Per- 
ception of Community Problems and their 
Solvability. (Nondegree, Dept. of Commu- 
nity and Adult Education, University of 
Michigan) Estimated completion: October 
1, 1959. 
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Purpose: To assess the perception of com- 
munity problems reported by community 
leaders, and their estimate of the solvability 
of these problems before and after a three- 
session one-day conference. The experi- 
mental design involves the use of several 
control groups for the purpose of isolating 
the impact of conference experience from 
that of preconference interview, and gen- 
eral nonconference factors. 

Inquiries to: Author, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 


ReIseL, JERoME; Cartson, Gary; Massarik, 
Frep; AND WEscHLER, Irvinc R. Explorations 
in Sensitivity Training. (Nondegree, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles) Esti- 
mated completion: Winter, 1959. 

Purpose: To describe, identify, and cate- 
gorize the ingredients of the sensitivity 
training process and to differentiate the 
forces which lead to successful as well as 
to unsuccessful training experiences. 

Inquiries to: Authors, Human Relations 
Research Group, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Stein, Leonarp S. Citizen’s Certificate in 
World Affairs: A Progress Report. (Non- 
degree, University of Chicago) December, 
1958. 

Purpose: (a) Analyze kinds of people 
who have enrolled in a series of world af- 
fairs courses offered via correspondence, 
(b) examine effects of offering these courses 
as a systematic adult program, leading to a 
certificate, as opposed to offering them 
individually. 

Published by: Adult Education, Vol. IX, 
No. 2, Winter, 1959. 


WituiaMs, SHerwoop. An_ Experi- 
mental Use of An Informal Group Program 
With Service Women in a Military Setting. 
A descriptive and analytic study. (MS., 
Columbia University) 1958. 

Purpose: The content of the workshops 
was related to the expressed needs and in- 
terest of the service women, developed 
within a framework of positive cultural, 
ethical and professional values. 

Available from: The New York School 
of Social Work, Library, 2 East 91st Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Policy and Program 


Barr, Wituiam M., An Adult Education 
Program for Millburn, New Jersey. (Ed.D., 
Columbia University) June, 1959. 

Purpose: To study the adult education 
program in Millburn, New Jersey, and to 
suggest what should be accomplished in 
setting up a program that is more effective. 

Inquiries to: Author, 9 Bailey Road, Mill- 
burn, New Jersey. 


Crane, Cartson E. A Critical Analysis of 
Selected University Continuing Education 
Centers in the United States. (Ed.D., New 
York University) Estimated completion: 
June, 1959. 

Purpose: Study of selected centers with 
respect to (1) purposes, (2) administrative 
organization, (3) internal and external re- 
lationships, (4) facilities, (5) programs, (6) 
finance, (7) kinds of activities. 

Inquiries to: Dean Carlson FE. Crane, 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, Il- 
linois. 


Davis, James A., assisted by Beate, Larurop 
Vickery, AND GEBHARD, RutH Ursuta. The 
Great Books Program, A National Survey 
(First report of a continuing study) (Non- 
degree, The Fund for Adult Education) 
Estimated completion (of second phase of 
study) September, 1959. 

Purpose: The major purpose of the study 
is to assess the effects of participation in 
the Great Books program in order to pro- 
vide information to guide future policy in 
the field of adult education. The study is 
concentrated on the participants and their 
discussion groups. 

Copies of the first phase of the study, 
completed in September, 1958, are available 
on loan from: The Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, 200 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, 
New York. 


Lecc, Orro. Adult Education in the Beaver 
Community. (M.S. Degree, Oklahoma State 
University) August, 1958. 

Purpose: The Beaver area aduit educa 
tion Advisory Committee planned and car- 
ried out a program of adult education. Sur- 
veys were made before and after the adult 
classes were held to ascertain the need for 
and the values which did accrue from the 
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development of the education program. 
One hundred men and women were in- 
volved. 

Inquiries to: Author, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Department, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Martin, Perer Geratp. An Analysis of 
Values in North American Adult Education 
Through the Application of the Categories 
of Valuation Used by Steven C. Pepper 
(working title only). (M.A., University of 
Toronto.) Estimated completion: Sept., 
1959. 

Purpose: An attempt to apply the des- 
‘criptive and explanatory criteria of human 
values, developed by philosophers using 
new findings in the social sciences, to the 
values implicitly and explicitly held by 
adult educators, A tentative hypothesis 1s 
that the actual, motivating values are very 
different from the value statements corn- 
monly cited by adult educators. 

Inquiries to: Author, C.A.A.E., 113 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Reyno.ps, James W. An Analysis of Junior 
College Community Service Programs. 
(Nondegree, U. S. Office of Education- 
University of Texas) Estimated completion: 
July 1, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine through analysis 
an operational definition of community 
service programs based on twelve junior 
colleges, the factors in the communities 
which inhibit or expedite the program, and 
the nature of the administrative machinery 
used in operating the program. 

Inquiries to: Author, Box 7670, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, Texas. 


Simonaitis, Joun. An Investigation of Stu- 
dent Personnel Programs in Evening Col- 
leges. (Ed.D., sponsored by Research Com- 
mittees of AUEC & NUEA) Estimated 
completion: June, 1959. 

Purpose: To identify the provisions con- 
sidered essential in a well-rounded personnel 
program for day students which are also 
considered essential in meeting the needs 
of adult students in evening colleges. 

The study also examines: (1) the relation- 
ship between the number of provisions and 
the number of dropouts and nonreturnees, 
(2) the relationship between dropouts and 
nonreturnees and each major service of the 
personnel program, and (3) the relation- 


ship between the colleges with the most 
highly trained personnel directors and the 
colleges with the least highly trained per- 
sonnel directors with respect to the number 
of provisions provided in the personnel 
programs, 

Inquiries to: Author, 610 E. Fayette Street, 
Syracuse 3, New York. 


Public School Adult Education 


Burnstep, JAMes L. Issues in Public School 
Adult Education in Florida. (Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles) Esti- 
mated completion: 1961. 

Purpose: To identify the major issues in 
public school adult education in Florida 
and to make suggestions for their resolution. 

Inquiries to: Author, Director of Adult 
Education, 400 E. Broward Blvd., Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


‘ 


Crastree, Artuur O. Accepted Practices in 
Adult Civic Education. (Ed.D., Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University) Estimated 
completion: 1960. 

Purpose: To examine adult civic educa- 
tion under the public school program of 
New York State. 

Inquiries to: Author, 249 State Street, 
Albany, New York. 


DeMMLeR, R. The Credentialling of 
Teachers in Public School Adult Education. 
(M.A., California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators,—Los Angeles 
State College) May 7, 1958. 

Purpose: To examine the present cre- 
dential structure, the types of credentials 
held by teachers in public school adult edu- 
cation, and the methods of obtaining and 
maintaining these credentials. To determine 
and evaluate the preparation patterns and 
also to determine and analyze the kind and 
extent of training taken by these teachers 
before they entered the field of adult edu- 
cation. 

Major Findings: Only 26 states have tax- 
supported adult education. Forty-four states 
use some kind of credentialling system. 
Educational requirements vary, from one 
unit university credit to M.A. degree. Most 
applications are made by local districts and 
by individuals. Not more than ten states 
admit that they have a good certification 
system. Little or no effort is made in some 
states for an adequate certification system. 
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Available on loan from: Graduate Study, 
Los Angeles State College, 5151 Murphy 
Road, Los Angeles 32, California. 


DeNoye.tes, Lester C. Administrative Pol- 
icies and Practices for Granting High 
School Diplomas in the Evening High 
Schools in California. (Ed.D., University of 
Southern California) Estimated completion: 
June, 1960. 

Purpose: To analyze and evaluate certain 
practices in the granting of diplomas in the 
evening high schools in California, and to 
make recommendations based on the find- 
ings that will help in formulating certain 
criteria in this area of adult education. A 
critical jury of recognized authorities will 
aid in rating these practices and suggest 
criteria. 

Inquiries to: Author, 3924 Marshall Way, 
Long Beach 7, California. 


Wates, Bertram Epwarp. The Develop- 
ment of Adult Education in British Colum- 
bia. (Ed.D., Oregon State College) April, 
1958. 

Purpose: To study how publicly-spon- 
sored adult education programs have de- 
veloped in different areas of B. C. and to 
describe their present status. Study limited 
to organized educational programs, mainly 
those sponsored by the Department of Edu- 
cation, particularly the public night schools. 

Inquiries to: Author, 3065 West 24th 
Street, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada. 


Religion and Adult Education 


Reinuart, Bruce. Institutional Character of 
Adult Education in the Church (Working 
title). (Ph.D., University of California, 
Berkeley.) Estimated completion: Summer 
or Fall of 1959. 

Purpose: This thesis relates the emerg- 
ing body of theory from the study of or- 
ganizations to the institutional character of 
the church, with the objective of delineat- 
ing what this means for adult education 
under the sponsorship of the church. The 
focus of the research is upon the pressures 
to which the institution is being subjected, 
the changes in its values which have been 
affected by organizational existence, its 
special problems and needs, and the be- 
havior patterns which give the church defi- 
nition. 


Inquiries to: Author, 817 Riley Drive, 
Albany 6, California. 


Wesster, SHERMAN. A Study of the Patterns 
of Adult Education in the Negro Church. 
(Ed.D., Bureau of Studies in Adult Edu- 
cation) Estimated completion: 1960. 

Purpose: To ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of adult education in the Negro 
Church, determine the objectives of the 
program, look at present use of content and 
methods, examine the relationship of age, 
education and economic status to the pro- 
gram, examine the relationship of educa- 
tional background and experience of present 
leadership, and appraise the adult education 
program according to criteria developed by 
professionals in this field. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Paul Bergevin, Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education, Box 42, 
Bloomington, Jndiana. 


Rural Adult Education 


U.S. DepartMENT oF AGRICULTURE, FEDERAL 
Extension Service. Lending File of Re- 
search Reports, January through Decem- 
ber 1958. (Nondegree, U.S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture) Jan., 1959. 

Purpose: A 13-page compilation of re- 
search reports published in 1957 and 1958 
on adult education. 

Inquiries to: US. Department of Agri- 
culture, Federal Extension Service. 


U.S. DeparTMENT oF AGRICULTURE. Review 
of Extension Research, January through 
December 1957. (Extension Service Cir- 
cular 518) (Nondegree, Dept. of Agri- 
culture) July 1958. 

Purpose: A bound, 89-page listing of re- 
search in adult education, with commen- 
taries, list of authors in back. 

Obtain from: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Biste, Bonp. Role Relationship of County 
Agents and the Executive Committee Mem- 
bers in the Functioning of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. (Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State University) Estimated completion: 
Fall, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine the role expecta- 
tions of the executive committee members 
as defined by the members and the county 
extension staff, and the degree of con- 
census among members of the committee 
and between the committee and the county 
staff.. These. data will be related to the kind 
of instruction given members, length of 
term, as well as other characteristics of the 
people. 

Inquiries to: Francena L. Nolan, Dept. 
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of Ag. Ec. & R. Soc., The Penn State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


Boone, Epcar J. The Professional Status of 
Extension Specialists as Compared with Re- 
search-Resident Teaching Staff of Selected 
Departments in Four Land-Grant Institu- 
tions. (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) 
January 1959. 

Purpose: To compare the professional 
status of agricultural extension specialists 
to that of research-teaching staffs in four 
state colleges of agriculture, each of which 
differed in type for special- 
ists. 

Available on: Microfilm, or xerographic 
prints of the complete thesis may be 
ordered from University Microfilms, 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Duncan, James A. An Analysis of Factors 
Related to Performance of Beginning Co- 
operative Extension Workers. (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) Spring, 1959 (Ist 
phase). 

Purpose: This study is designed to 
analy ze the _ factors associated with the 
performance of the beginning adult edu- 
cator in the Cooperative Extension Service 
of Wisconsin. Beginning in January 1956 
all newly employed men will constitute the 
universe of a longitudinal study to identify 
those background, personal, and educational 
factors associated with their performance 
in directing a program of Cooperative Ex- 
tension work at the county level. Data are 
being gathered by means of cumulative 
records, personal interviews, standardized 
tests and supervisory ratings. 

Inquiries to: Author, 205 Agricultural 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


Hamitton, C. Horace; Marsu, C. Pavut; 
AND Harper, J. G. An Evaluation of Ex- 
perimental Intensive Extension Work in 
North Carolina. (Nondegree, North Caro- 
lina State College) Estimated completion: 
June 30, 1961. 

Purpose: To evaluate over a five-year 
period the effectiveness of the intensive 
unit approach to agricultural and home 
economics Extension work as a means of 
teaching improved agricultural and home- 
making techniques and _ practices, raising 
incomes, improving family living, and of 
bringing about other desirable changes in 
agriculture and rural life. This study is 
being carried out in eight counties. 


Inquiries to: C. Paul Marsh, Evaluation 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension Service, 
325-1911 Building, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


McCormick, Rosert W. An Analysis of 
Training Needs of County Extension 
Agents in Ohio. (Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin) January, 1959. 

Purpose: The two general purposes of his 
study were: (1) to analyze the training 
needs of all county Extension agents in 
Ohio as reflected by the reaction of each 
individual agent, and (2) to develop pro- 
cedures and questionnaires which would 
be useful in securing the self-expressed 
needs of county Extension agents relative 
to training. 

Available on: Microfilm or xerographic 
prints, from University Microfilms, 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Puipps, J. Case-Group Investigation 
of Procedures for Conducting in the Public 
Schools Comprehensive Agricultural Edu- 
cation Programs for Beginning Farmers. 
(Nondegree, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois) June, 1959. 

Purpose: The purpose of the study was 
to determine: (1) whether enrollment in 
young farmer courses could be based on 
status instead of age; (2) whether begin- 
ning farmers will support and help plan a 
three or four-year course of study for 
themselves; (3) whether the farming pro- 
grams of young farmer enrollees may be 
used as a basis for planning a comprehensive 
course for beginning farmers. 

Published by: Agricultural Education Di- 
vision, 103. Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


SmitH, Ciirrorp Lovejoy. An Analysis of 
Certain Personnel Policies of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service with Emphasis on 
Oregon. (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) 
January 1959. 

Purpose: The main purpose of this study 
was to analyze and evaluate certain person- 
nel policies and procedures of the Co- 
operative Extension Service in Oregon and 
other states. A further purpose was to make 
recommendations as to some of the desir- 
able personnel policies for a Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


Available on: Microfilm or xerographic 


prints from University Microfilms, 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


COMPOSITION OF AEA's 
MEMBERSHIP 


By William M. Nicholls, ll and Edmund deS. Brunner 


Bureau of Social Research, Columbia University 


N Ocroper of 1958 the Bureau of 
l Applied Social Research mailed 
questionnaire to every paid-up mem- 
ber of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion except organizational members 
and those residing in foreign coun- 
tries. Of the 5,656 questionnaires 
mailed, 51.7 per cent were returned, 
and a systematic random sample of 
2,000 of these were prepared for tabu- 
lation and analysis. 

This questionnaire, which touched 
on many topics relating to adult edu- 
cation and the AFA, is only part of a 
larger study which is being conducted 
on ‘and for the AEA by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. This paper 
presents some of the early results from 
one part of the questionnaire. 

Any mailed questionnaire not ob- 
taining a 100 per cent return is almost 
certain to be biased because the sample 
is a self-selecting one. For this reason 
it is important before looking at the 
results to determine which biases are 
likely to be present so that they can 
be taken into account in interpreta- 
tion. 

In the present instance it is clear 
that those members who were most 
interested and involved in AEA were 
more likely to return their question- 
naires than others. For example, the 
return rate was 61.7 per cent for con- 
tributing members of AEA, 56.6 per 


cent for professional members, and 
48.5 per cent for general members. 
Even more striking is the fact that the 
return rate is considerably higher for 
members who attended AEA’s na- 
tional conference in 1958, namely 
75.9 per cent, than for those who did 
not attend, 49.4 per cent.’ 

Although these figures indicate that 
the sample contains a sizable over- 
representation of those highly enough 
involved in AEA to take out con- 
tributing memberships or attend the 
conference, the over-all effect of this 
bias is not too great, since less than 
6 per cent of the members attended 
the convention and only 1 per cent 
hold contributing memberships. Other 
methods of testing the biases in the 
returns, such as the analysis of which 
members returned their 


only after a second copy was mailed 


to them, also confirm the presence of 
a significant, but not drastic, over- 
representation of the most interested 
members. 


Who Are Members? 

The questionnaire returns indicate 
that demographically AEA’s members 
may be described as predominately 
male, middle- aged, well-educated, ur- 
ban, and residing in the northern, 
central and western states. Let us 
examine each of these conclusions. 
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In the total sample 60 per cent were 
men, but some interesting variations 
can be found within the sample. 
Among those who claim to hold full- 
time paid positions concerned entirely 
with adult education, 68 per cent are 
men. Men also make up 61 per cent of 
those who claim to hold other paid 
positions in adult education. However, 
among those members who do not 
hold paid positions in adult education, 
only 47 per cent are male. Within this 
last group the majority report that 
they are doing volunteer or unpaid 
work in adult education, and among 
these volunteers women definitely 
predominate, with only 44 per cent of 
them men. Thus roughly speaking, 
the AEA is made up of predominately 
male professionals and female volun- 
teers. 

The mean age of the sample is 46.4, 
and better than two-thirds of the 
members are between 35 and 54 years 
old. Perhaps more interesting is the 
fact that relatively few young people 
belong to the AEA. Only 4 per cent 
of membership are under 30. Rather, 
the membership appears to be skewed 
toward the older age group, for 10 
per cent were 60 or older. Perhaps 
surprisingly, there are no important 
differences between the age distribu- 
tons of those who do and do not hold 
paid positions in adult education. If 
anything, it would appear that the 
volunteers are slightly older on the 
average than the professionals. 


_ High Educational Level 


The educational level of AEA’s 
members is almost astonishingly high. 
About one in five of the sample (18 
per cent) claimed to hold a doctorate 
degree. Another 54 per cent reported 


completion of a master’s degree or its 
equivalent. Thus a total of 72 per cent 
report some form of graduate educa- 
tion beyond college; and many of 
those answering the questionnaire in- 
dicated that they were currently pur- 
suing additional advanced degrees. 
Only 1 per cent reported that they 
had not completed college. 

As one would expect, those holding 
paid positions in adult education have 
completed more formal education 
than those who do not hold a paid 
position. For example, while 77 per 
cent of the professionals have com- 
pleted a master’s degree or its equiva- 
lent, 52 per cent of those without paid 
positions in adult education have such 
a degree. But although the nonprofes- 
sionals have relatively less education, 
it is important to realize that the ma- 
jority of them do hold advanced de- 
grees also, 

Slightly better than 75 per cent of 
the sample reside in cities of at least 
25,000 in population and 40 per cent 
report that they live in a metropolis 
of a quarter of a million or more. 


Urban Membership 


Even those who report a residence 
in a smaller town frequently indicate 
that they live in a suburb. A total of 
85 per cent claim to live in a town 
over 25,000 or a suburb. By contrast, 
the United States Census for 1950 re- 
ports that only 41.8 per cent of the 
population live in cities of 25,000 and 
only 23.1 per cent in metropolises of 
250,000 or more.? Thus the AEA’s 
membership is distinctly urban. 


Geographically, AEA members can 
be found in every state of the union, 
but an examination of the addresses 
of all AEA members in the United 
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States shows that the southeastern and 
south-central states are underrepre- 
sented in the AEA. The U. S. Census 
estimated in 1957 that 27.3 per cent of 
the United States population resided 
in these southern states but only 14.7 
per cent of the AEA’s membership 
live in this area.* Each of the other 
major regions appears to show a pro- 
portional overrepresentation in AEA 
memberships as a result of this deficit 
of members in the South. 

Nearly four out of five persons in 
our sample, 78 per cent, claimed to 
hold a paid position in adult educa- 
tion.t Another 14 per cent reported 
that they had volunteer or unpaid 
activities in the field, and 7 per cent 
indicated that they had no position or 
activities in adult education.® 

Among those holding paid posi- 
tions, 33 per cent indicated that their 
position was a full-time one concerned 
entirely with adult education, 58 per 
cent reported that they held a full- 
time position with some responsibili- 


ties in adult education, and 8 per cent 
replied that they held a part-time posi- 
tion. Thus, although the typical AEA 
member does earn some of his liveli- 
hood in adult education, only a small 
proportion, some 26 per cent of the 
total membership, devote their time 
exclusively to this field. 

Since there is, to say the least, not 
complete agreement as to just what 
adult education is or what activities 
may be classified as part of it, the 
above statistics implicitly involve an 
element of self-definition, that is, each 
person responding to the question- 
naire had to make up his own mind 
as to whether he was employed in 
adult education, and if so, how much 
of his time was spent at it. In order to 
get at this explicitly the following 
question was asked: How well do you 
think the title of “adult educator” 
applies to you? 

As is shown in Table 1, the major- 
ity of members felt that the title of 
“adult educator” could be applied to 


Table 1 


SELF DESCRIPTION AS AN “ADULT EDUCATOR” BY THE TYPE 
OF POSITION HELD IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Type of position in adult education 


Appropriateness All of Part of 
of title of Full-time Full-time Part-time Volunteer No 
“adult educator” Paid Paid Paid or unpaid Position Total 
Very appropriate, title and 

often think of self as such 77% 40% 49% 22% 14% 46% 

Could appropriately be applied 21 §2 41 50 39 42 

Not appropriate 2 8 10 28 47 12 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
base of % (517) (897) (133) (269) (137) (1951)* 


*The 2%% who did not answer either the self-description question or the present position 
question are not included in this table. 
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them, but less than half thought of 
themselves in this way. Even among 
those holding paid positions in adult 
education, only those with full-time 
responsibilities concerned exclusively 
with adult education appear in general 
to have a close enough personal identi- 
fication with adult education to think 
of themselves as adult educators. One 
possible interpretation of this would 
seem to be that the marginal position 
of adult education in most institutions, 
with its implication that adult educa- 
tion functions are part of another job, 
hinders the development of self- 
image as an adult educator.® 
Another approach used in the ques- 
tionnaire to obtain a better under- 
standing of what AEA’s members do 
was the inclusion of a list of activities 
in which adult educators, or those 
with adult education functions, were 
thought commonly to engage. Those 
replying were requested to check no 


more than three, and it was hoped 
that they would check the three which 
occupied most of their time in the 
field. They appear in Table 2. 

Table 2 is useful in pointing up the 
emphasis on administration and or- 
ganization in the activities of AEA’s 
members, but as it stands it is also 
somewhat confusing. For example, 
while this table indicates that 7 per 
cent of the sample participated as 
adult students, it cannot in itself make 
clear that less than 1 per cent of the 
sample were only students and did not 
do something else in addition. Simi- 
larly, one may wonder what other 
combinations obscure information. 

In order to get around this difficulty 
a relatively ad hoc method was used 
to classify each member into one of 
the following rough categories: 

1. Top administrators: Those ad- 
ministering and directing the work of 
paid adult educators. 


Table 2 
ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY AEA MEMBERS 


Preparing written, filmed, or recorded material or displays for adult education ....... 15 


Training adult education workers for paid positions 12 
Justifying adult education programs to important decision makers (such as 

No direct responsibilities in adult education although interested in it ................ 5 

289% 


base of % 


(2000) 
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Table 3 


THE PRIMARY ACTIVITIES CARRIED OUT BY AEA’s MEMBERS 
BY THE TYPE OF POSITION HELD IN ADULT EDUCATION* 


All of Part of 
Adult Education Full-time Full-time Part-time Volunteer 
Activities Paid Paid Paid or Unpaid Total 
Top administrators 58% 31% 28% 6% 35% 
Other administrators 15 15 2 6 13 
Broad gauge workers 13 16 12 12 14 
Primarily workers 11 33 50 65 33 
Unclassifiable** 3 5 3 11 5 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
base of % (520) (910) (133) (277) (1840) 


*Those with no position in adult education and those who did not answer the question 
concerning their position in adult education are not included. 


**Some respondents could not be classified because they did not answer the question on 
their current activities or answered with unclassifiable responses. 


2. Other administrators: Those not 
directing paid educators but engaged 
primarily in organizing or justifying 
adult education programs as well as 
other leadership activities, such as co- 
ordinating, recruiting, and training 
paid workers, and preparing materials 
for adult education. 

3. Broad gauge workers: Those 
with some of the above administrative 
activities, but also involved in such 
front line activities as teaching, lead- 


ing action or discussion groups, coun- 
seling, training volunteers, and partici- 
pating as students. 

4. Primarily workers: Those with 
primarily or exclusively front ‘line 
activities. 

As is shown in Table 3, better than 
one-third of those with some kind of 
position, either paid or volunteer, hold 
top administrative positions, and al- 
most half hold primarily an adminis- 
trative position. Only a third are con- 


Table 4 


TENURE IN PAID POSITIONS BY THE TYPE OF POSITION 
HELD IN ADULT EDUCATION 


All of Part of 
No. of Years in Full-time Full-time Part-time 
a Paid Position Paid Paid Paid Total 
16+ 28% 22% 15% 23% 
11 to 15 21 17 9 18 
6 to 10 27 25 ply 25 
3 to § 16 18 29 19 
2 or less "4 6 17 7 
No answer | 12 8 8 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
base of % (520) (910) (133) (1563) 
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cerned primarily or exclusively with 
the front line activities which involve 
contacts with adult students. As might 
be expected, there are important 
differences according to the type of 
position held. 

Those who hold paid positions in 
adult education report that on the 
average they have done so for about 
ten years. Table 4 presents the com- 
plete distributions of tenure in the 
field for each of the three kinds of 
paid positions previously considered 
and reveals that those holding full- 
time paid positions concerned entirely 
with adult education have been in the 
field the longest. Because of the previ- 
ously noted age distribution of AEA’s 
members, it is understandable that 
here again we find relatively few new- 
comers to the field of adult education 
in the ABA. 

Because adult education is carried 
on in so many different agencies and 
organizations, the growth of adult 
education as a self-conscious field or 
discipline may well depend in part 
upon the extent of interpersonal con- 
tacts between adult educators in the 
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different agencies of this wide field. 

In order to investigate this area the 
following question was included in 
the questionnaire: “How often during 
the past month have you discussed 
common problems with adult edu- 
cators outside your own agency or 
organization?” The mean number of 
reported discussions was slightly less 
than five during the month, but 20 
per cent indicated no discussions of 
common problems at all during the 
month and the majority of those in 
the sample indicated that they dis- 
cussed common problems less than 
once a week. 

Thus it appears that for the major- 
ity contacts with those in other agen- 
cies and organizations are relatively 
infrequent, but that for some mem- 
bers, especially those in the top paid 
positions, interagency contacts are 
more frequent. Evidence for this last 
point may be found in Table 5. 

The organizations in which our 
sample perform their adult education 
functions are many and varied, and in 
some cases it appears that the same 
person will have functions in several 


Table 5 


THE FREQUENCY OF DISCUSSIONS OF COMMON PROBLEMS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION WITH THOSE OUTSIDE THE RESPONDENT’S OWN AGENCY 
OR ORGANIZATION BY TYPE OF POSITION HELD IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Frequency All of Part of 
of Full-time Full-time Part-time Volunteer No 
Discussions Paid Paid Paid or Unpaid Position Toral 
More than one/week 36% 22% 16% 10% 5% 22% 
About once per week 22 17 12 14 3 17 
One to three times/month 32 43 44 38 22 38 
Not at all 9 17 27 32 50 20 
No answer 1 1 1 6 21 3 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
base of % (520) (910) (133) (277) (143) (1983) 
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different kinds of organizations. In 
response to a question which asked 
“Within what type of agency or 
organization do you carry out your 
activities in adult education?” 14 per 
cent replied by checking more than 
one of the categories listed in Table 6. 

In most of these cases, however, it 
was possible to determine by refer- 
ence to written-in comments, ad- 
dresses, and response to other questions 
within which agency the individuals 
spend the majority of their time in 
adult education. For example, even 
though a dean of extension in a uni- 
versity might have limited voluntary 
adult education activities in a church, 
youth-serving agency, or civic or- 
ganization, it could easily be deter- 
mined thav his major time in adult 
education was spent at the university. 

Table 6 is quite complex and re- 
quires some explanation. The first five 
columns of figures in this table are 
from the survey which is being re- 


ported on here, but the last column on — 


the right, which will be discussed 
presently, is not. As previously, the 
results are reported separately for 
those holding different types of posi- 
tions in adult education as well as their 
total. 

Two of the categories on the left 
require special comment. Among the 
“other agencies and organizations” 
within which AEA members carry out 
their functions the following more 
common ones can be identified, with 
their percentage of the total sample 
as: adult education councils, centers, 
and associations, 0.9 per cent; philan- 
thropic foundations, 0.8 per cent; 
home study, vocational, private, and 
technical schools, 0.7 per cent; com- 
munity, intergroup, or human rela- 


tions agencies, 0.6 per cent, consumer 
cooperatives and credit unions, 0.5 per 
cent; international and world affairs 
organizations, 0.3 per cent; museums, 
0.3 per cent; and national discussion 
group programs, 0.2 per cent. 

In most of the cases where the pri- 
mary agency or organization was not 
ascertainable this occurred because 
the respondent checked several agen- 
cies. The volunteers with multiple 
organizations usually checked some 


_combination of health and welfare, 


religious, civic and fraternal, or youth 
serving agency or one of these in 
combination with a university or pub- 
lic school. The paid workers who 
checked multiple organizations most 
commonly selected a university, pub- 
lic school, library or agricultural ex- 
tension agency in combination with 
either business and industry or a health 
and welfare, religious, civic and fra- 
ternal, or youth-serving agency. 

By comparing the percentages in 
the different columns it may be seen 
that those with different positions in 
adult education in this sample tend to 
be concentrated in different agencies. 
Thus the full-time workers who are 
concerned exclusively with adult edu- 
cation in their jobs largely are found 
in the public schools, the universities, 
and agricultural extension. Those who 
do adult education as part of a full- 
time paid position are found most 
commonly in health and welfare agen- 
cies, church and religious organiza- 
tions, youth-serving agencies, librarie=, 
and once again the public schools and 
universities. 

The part-time paid workers are 
highly concentrated in the public 
schools and universities, while the 
volunteers are most commonly found 
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in health and welfare agencies, church 
and religious organizations, civic and 
fraternal organizations, the universi- 
ties, and youth-serving agencies. 

The last column on the right of 
Table 6 presents data from a mailed 
questionnaire survey conducted by 
the AEA early in 1956, slightly less 
than three years before the current 
one. It also obtained slightly better 
than a 50 per cent return, and what 
data are available indicate that it prob- 
ably contains the same biases in re- 
turns as this later survey. The earlier 
survey, which was carried out when 
the AEA’s membership was double 
what it is today, therefore makes pos- 
sible an examination of trends in 
AEA’s membership over the past 
three years. 


Membership Trends 


The first conclusion that can be 
drawn is that while AEA’s member- 
ship has declined sharply, its composi- 
tion today is not greatly different 
from what it was three years ago. It 
still contains members from widely 
diversified organizations, and a lack 
of any great concentration in any one 
agency. However, there do appear to 
be some interesting minor shifts. Those 
agencies which show the greatest 
relative increase in AEA’s member- 
ship, the public schools, the universi- 
ties, the libraries, and agricultural ex- 
tension, appear to be ones whose 
educational activities seem to be more 
central to their basic activities than 
those agencies which show a relative 
decline, such as the civic and fraternal 
organizations, churches and religious 
organizations, business and industry, 
governmental agencies, and _profes- 
sional associations. 


The relative proportion of AEA 
members who are in health and wel- 
fare agencies, youth-serving agencies, 
and labor unions appears to have re- 
mained approximately constant. Thus, 
although AEA still has a widely di- 
versified membership, there does ap- 
pear to be a shift toward a member- 
ship made up of relatively more 
persons in the more “standard” edu- 
cational organizations. 

Finally, we may examine the edu- 
cational interests of AEA’s members. 
Each respondent was asked to select 
his three major areas of interest from 
the list in Table 7, and many selected 
more than three. Although an interest 

1 “providing broad and comprehen- 
sive adult education” heads the list 
as the most selected item, it is interest- 
ing to note that only a third of the 
sample elected to express this more 
general interest in adult education as 
one of their major areas of interest. 
This may suggest that AEA’s mem- 
bers are predominately specialists of 
one sort or another, although the 
range of activities oihiened by many 
of the members shows a wide, if spe- 


cialized, range of interest. 


Relatively high on the list are those 
interests relating to interpersonal, 
group, and community methods, such 
as human relations training, commu- 
nity development, group work, and 
intergroup relations. In total, some 62 
per cent of the sample checked 
least one of these four. By contrast 
only 27 per cent of the members 
checked one or more of the humanis- 
tic content areas of liberal arts, educa- 
tion, public and international affairs, 
or economic education. Only a very 


few of the sample, some 7 per cent, 
mentioned an interest in the long 
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Table 7 


THE MAJOR PERSONAL AREAS OF INTEREST IN THE FIELD OF ADULT 
EDUCATION OF AEA MEMBERS AS INDICATED BY TWO 
MAILED QUESTIONNAIRES 


Area of Interest 


1958 1956 
Survey Survey 


Providing broad, comprehensive adult education 


Human relations training 
Community development 

Group work 

Parent and family education 
Education for leisure 

Inter-group relations 

Public and international affairs 
Religious education 

Professional education 

Vocational education 

Liberal arts education 

Executive, supervisory, or sales training 
Health education 

I'ducation for aging 

Public relations 

Rural or agricultural education 
Economic education 

Education of the foreign born 
Trade union and workers education 
Fundamental and literacy education 
Other 


base of % 


33 
32 
29 
22 
11 


309% 303% 
(6945) 


established areas of education of the 
foreign born or fundamental and 
literacy education. 

Here again some comparative data 
are available from the 1956 survey, 
but in this case the percentages from 
the two surveys are not strictly com- 
parable because the later one con- 
tained some checklist items which the 
former did not. Consequently, little 
importance should be attached to 
small differences between percentages 
from the two surveys. 

Nevertheless, a comparison of the 
two sets of figures does indicate two 
important conclusions about trends in 
AEA’s membership. First it appears 
that there has been a sizable decline 


over the three years in the proportion 
of AEA’s members who are interested 
in religious education. Secondly, aside 
from this one instance there does not 
appear to have been much change in 
the interests of AEA’s members, al- 
though some small changes may have 
escaped notice because the data are 
not strictly comparable. 

The foregoing descriptive 
indicates that AEA’s membership is i 
composed primarily of well- wheoned, 
middle-aged or older, urban persons 
who predominately hold some kind of 
paid position in the field but who are 
generally not devoting full time to 
adult education and do not necessarily 
think of themselves as adult educators. 
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Their activities in the field tend to be 
either wholly or partially administra- 
tive or concerned with organizing, 
recruiting, coordinating. 

The members carry out their adult 
education activities in a wide variety 
of agencies and organizations, only 
slightly more than a third of them 
having academic institutions as their 
primary affiliation. The members’ in- 
terests within adult education also 
range widely, although a majority 
appear to have some interest in those 
methods and content areas most 


closely related to social science. Only 
a third mention an interest in provid- 
ing broad and comprehensive adult 
education, and less than a third report 
an interest in the humanistic content 
areas among their three top interests. 
What comparative data exist indicate 


that despite a considerable loss of 
membership since 1956 very little 
change has occurred in the proportion 
of members who hold paid positions 


or the proportions affiliated with 
various organizations and agencies, al- 
though some changes have been noted. 

Based solely on these descriptions 
of the membership, one may tenta- 
tively conclude that the AEA appears 
to be neither a spokesman for a broad- 
gauge social movement which has 
organized people from all walks of 
life to some “cause” nor a professional 
society composed primarily of those 
who make their living entirely from 
the field. 

Rather, the picture of the member- 
ship which emerges from these de- 
scriptions is that of an organization 
composed primarily of those with 
some paid or unpaid responsibilities in 
adult education, whose interests lie 
not so much in a concern with broad 
and comprehensive adult education, 
but in various specialized areas of the 
field, and especially in some of the 
“newer” social science related methods 
and the “newer” content fields. 


‘Surprisingly, this variation in return rate by conference attendance does not appear to be 
primarily the result of announcements made at the conference about the questionnaire. 
Even before these announcements could have had any effect 55.6 per cent of those who 
were to attend the conference had returned their questionnaires as opposed to only 33.9 
per cent of those who did not attend. 

*Statistical Abstracts of the United States: 1958, p. 21. The figures are based on the Census 
Bureau’s “old” urban definition. 

*The southern states included in this percentage are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. The data for the United States are taken from Statistical Abstract of 
the United States: 1958, p. 10. 

*A mailed questionnaire survey carried out by the AEA almost three years prior to the 
present one indicated very similar results. At that time it was found that 77 per cent of 
the membership held paid positions in adult education. Thus, although the membership is 
now approximately one-half what it was three years ago, it would appear that the proportion 
of “professionals” in it has remained constant. 

*These statistics, probably more than those relating to demographic descriptions, are sub- 
ject to some error due to the variations in return rates. Those who attend AEA confer- 
ences or have contributing or professional memberships in AEA are disproportionately 
those with full-time paid positions. The result of this bias probably is to overestimate the 
proportion in paid positions, especially full-time positions, and to underestimate the propor- 
tion of volunteers and those with no position. There is no sure way to calculate the extent 
of these errors, but the authors would guess that they are not great. 

‘Cf. Burton R. Clark, Adult Education in Transition: A study of Institutional Insecurity 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University California Press, 1956). 
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PROBLEMS OF THE ADULT 
ADMINISTRATOR 


A Study of the Work of the Public School Adult 


Administrator in California 


Jack London 
Associate Professor of Adult Education, the University of California, Berkeley 


N EMERGING interest of the sociolo- 
A gist is the study of work.’ Work 
is important because it determines one 
of the major bonds of an individual 
with his society. Hughes has observed 
that a man’s work is his calling card, 
his source of social status, and an im- 
portant determinant of personal iden- 
tity.” 

The study of the work of an oc- 
cupation or profession is important 
because it enables us to understand 
one of the major aspects of the be- 
havior of man. In society, work con- 
stitutes the major concern of human 
beings. In addition, the study of work 
is important because it helps us de- 
velop an understanding of the ac- 
tivities carried on in performing one’s 
duties as a basis for preprofessional 
and on-the-job training. 


An important objective of the au- 
thor is to develop a theoretical model 
of the occupation of adult school ad- 
ministrator through continued study 
of the work of the administrator in 
adult education. Several other articles 
will discuss further aspects of the po- 
sition of the adult school administra- 
tor such as an analysis of his career 
and the character of social controls 
operating in public school adult ecu- 


cation and impinging upon the work 
of administration. 

This article is part of a larger study 
of public school adult education in 
California.* Research was carried on 
over a three-year period in various 
adult schools in the state, with par- 
ticular focus upon adult programs in 
the San Francisco-Bay area. Interview- 
ing and participant observation were 
the primary methods of data collec- 
tion,* with a research diary maintained 
to record interviews, observations, and 
informal discussions with administra- 
tors and other personnel in public 
schoo! adult education. 

While the focus of this study is 
upon the California scene, it is an- 
ticipated that these findings will be 
relevant to an understanding of the 
work of the adult school administra- 
tor elsewhere. This article largely ad- 
dresses itself to the question, “What 
Does the Administrator Do?” 


Routine School Administration 
Two broad categories, office man- 
agement and _ business management, 
characterize the major routine ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of the 
adult administrator. While many of 
these duties are similar to those re- 
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quired of the day school administra- 
tive personnel, the important differ- 
ence between the levels is that the 
adult administrator functions largely 
without assistance from the district 
administrative staff. And the adminis- 
trator is usually given the added re- 
sponsibility of being in charge of the 
school building during the evening 
hours and must assign rooms to any 
community organizations requesting 
the use of school facilities. 


The typical adult school has a full- 
time secretary who assists the adminis- 
trator in over-the-counter counseling, 
answering questions on the telephone, 
preparing requisitions, ordering, is- 
suing and accounting for textbooks, 
issuing supplies and equipment, keep- 
ing an inventory of equipment, col- 
lecting and_ recording fees from 
sale of instructional supplies, providing 
credential forms for the teachers and 
application forms for candidates for 
jobs. The secretary also helps in prepa- 
ration of student records, time sheets 
and payroll; recording sick leave and 
retirement benefits; preparation of 
forms for the district, county and 
state; registration of students and keep- 
ing attendance records. 


Attendance Records 


The most important record keeping 
in the adult school concerns attend- 
ance. Students are required to sign in 
when they enter a class and the teacher 
must indicate the times of arrival and 
departure. Since the attendance record 
determines the amount that will be 
earned by the district from state funds, 
the adult administrator exerts constant 
pressure upon his teaching staff to 
keep them accurately and to turn 
them in to the office promptly. The 


survival of the adult school program 
depends on these earnings, and ad- 
ministrators spend considerable time 
making certain that teachers report 
attendance and that the adult office 
transmits this information to the dis- 
trict central office. This is the first 
major responsibility that the new ad- 
ministrator must master. 

The administrator also uses these 
records to evaluate the effectiveness 
of his teaching staff. At the end of 
each week, the administrator com- 
pletes the record of attendance and 
studies the pattern in each class to 
determine whether any has shown a 
sharp drop. When this occurs, the ad- 
ministrator may discuss the matter 
with the teacher, or visit the class 
to see if he can detect any reason for 
the drop-off. He may also seek to pro- 
mote the class by releasing further 
publicity about it. If the class has 
been co-sponsored by a community 
organization, he calls and asks it to 
solicit more students. 

The typical adult school in Cali- 
fornia maintains a minimum attend- 
ance standard, as a basis for continu- 
ing or canceling a class, which varies 
from 12 to 15 students. The rationale 
for this standard, usually established 
by the Board of Education, is to 
minimize the cost of the adult pro- 
gram to the local district by establish- 
ing the number of students required 
to earn a desired percentage of the 
cost of the program from state aid.° 
Some administrators, . however, are 
given the freedom to depart from this 
standard by balancing low attended 
classes with the more popular courses 
to enable them to operate a “balanced” 
curriculum. 

Preparation of the budget is an- 
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other major responsibility of the adult 
administrator. He must maintain ac- 
curate cost and income accounting 
records on a month-to-month basis. 
Since the state aid is based on average 
daily attendance earnings during the 
previous year, the administrator uses 
these figures to prepare his budget. 
After the budget is submitted to the 
district finance office, the administra- 
tor confers with the district finance 
administrator. When necessary, ad- 
justments are made, and the budget 
is then submitted to the school board 
for final approval. Then the adminis- 
trator must organize his program ac- 
cording to the limitations imposed 
by the budget as approved by the 
board. 


Budget Categories 


In preparing a budget, the Bureau 


of Adult Education suggests that it 
be broken down to specify the fol- 
lowing categories:°® 

1. Salary of principal 

2. Salaries of teachers 

3. Salaries of clerks (including tool 
keepers) 

4. Office supplies 

5. Instructional supplies 

6. Textbooks 

7. Professional service (e.g., forum 
speakers ) 

8. Travel and convention expenses. 

In addition to this classification, 
some school districts require other 
items. While cost of equipment, main- 
tenance, light, heat, fuel, telephone 
and rent may be charged to the day 
school budget in small districts, the 
larger districts typically prorate these 
items to the adult school, and when 
this occurs they, too, become part 
of the regular budget. Each adminis- 


trator is urged to analyze his cost 
accounting records and set up his 
budget with an eye to flexibility, for 
programs sometimes expand or con- 
tract unpredictably, and most districts 
insist that the adult administrator op- 
erate his program within the over-all 
established budget. 


Determination of Curriculum 


A forthcoming monograph will pre- 
sent a fuller discussion of the de- 
termination of curriculum as it re- 
lates to the decision-making process 
operating within the adult school. In 
this article, the author will discuss the 
subject briefly as it relates to the po- 
sition of adult administrator. 


Since there is no established pattern 
of courses for an adult school, except 
the program required by students 
working toward a high school di- 
ploma, the adult administrator de- 
termines what courses and other ac- 
tivities the adult school will offer. The 
task of understanding what adults 
want and need is extremely complex 
and requires that the administrator 
have a broad comprehension of the 
characteristics of the population in 
his community.’ 

The administrator must be certain 
that no adult courses will offend any 
organized group in the community. 
Another limiting factor is that the 
courses must not “encourage” com- 
munity problems. If, for example, a 
group of citizens, having attended a 
class where problems of local govern- 
ment were discussed, were to decide 
that some basic changes should be in- 
stituted that would upset or offend 
the existing community power struc- 
ture, such a course would jeopardize 
the entire program. A course in sex 
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may be offensive to some organized 
group which may react by attacking 
the entire program of adult educa- 
tion. Direct threats to the security of 
the school must be avoided at all costs. 
A rule of thumb is that no class should 
be offered that cannot be conceived 
of as a legitimate educational activity.® 


Since the goals of adult education 
are very broad and offer no guide- 
posts by which the administrator can 
specifically determine curriculum con- 
tent,’ he must “play it by ear,” sizing 
up his community, its power struc- 
ture, the views of important individ- 
uals, the attitudes of the superintend- 
ent and the school board, and the 
school’s earlier experience as clues to 
what he can or cannot do. Essentially, 
expediency is a fundamental principle 
in developing a program that will of- 
fend no one and be attractive to the 
community. 


Extensive Involvement 


Keeping his ear in tune requires ex- 
tensive involvement of the adminis- 
trator in community activities, con- 
tact with key leaders, familiarity with 
the opinions and interests of organized 
groups, and, generally, constant aware- 
ness of the many interacting prejudices 
and proclivities in the community. 


Many administrators establish com- 
munity advisory committees as a 
“sounding board” to test new course 
ideas and assist them in determining 
curriculum. By carefully soliciting as 
members representatives of the most 
important community organizations, 
these committees frequently are made 
to serve as vehicles for gaining access 
to various community groups and thus 
gaining their support. Members of 
such committees are certified by the 


Board of Education for specified terms 
of office. Since the ultimate problem 
of the adult school is that of maintain- 
ing the goodwill of the community, 
the advisory committee idea has been 
advocated as one of the more effec- 
tive ways of achieving it and assuring 
public support. 

However, many boards have re- 
sisted their establishment because of 
the potential danger of interference 
in their own decision-making pre- 
orgatives. And sometimes such com- 
mittees do attempt to intrude on the 
board’s institutional need to maintain 
control over policy functions. Adult 
administrators continue to advocate 
and establish such committees, how- 
ever, because adult education is a 
marginal program, and they consider 
the benefits more than equal to the 
risks in using this device for formula- 
ting policies, strategies and tactics to 
insure survival and growth. 

The adult administrator, in his ef- 
fort to expand his program with “suc- 
cessful” courses, constantly strives to 
secure new ideas for curriculum. But 
experimentation is limited by the 
budget. Any activities that strain the 
established budget are criticized by 
the district administrative staff, and 
may be vetoed entirely. 


Increasing Tuition Fees 


An alternative to restricting the pro- 
gram because of budget limitations is 
to raise tuition fees. Administrators 
oppose tuition fees in general, and high 
fees in particular, because they dis- 
courage the potential clientele of the 
school and hence threaten the pro- 
gram. However, some administrators 
reluctantly agree to charging or rais- 
ing fees to induce the school board to 
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increase the pay rate for adult 
teachers. 

One administrator stated his case 
against charging fees as follows: (I) 
“honestly don’t think that we as a 
public school . . . can charge our resi- 
dents any more for attending it than 
we charge children for attending it. 
~ They’re paying for it—it’s their school. 
They pay a high tax—the district pays 
the majority of expenses for public 
education (here) as opposed to some 
places where the state makes a greater 
contribution. I feel we’re charging 
these people twice . .. . It seems ri- 
diculous that if a person is making a 
contribution of $150 or $200 a year in 
property taxes for the support of the 
public schools, and doesn’t necessarily 
have any children himself, he still 
supports the public schools, that he 
should be asked to pay $7.00 or $15.00 
or $20.00 a year if he uses the services 
of the public schools . . . . But we are 
raising our tuition a little bit this year 
because we have recommended a raise 
for our teachers and the only way we 
can finance it is by additional new in- 
come....” 

This administrator took the calcu- 
lated risk of losing clientele in order 
to improve his ability to recruit 
teachers. While he strongly opposes 
fees because public school adult edu- 
cation, as part of the public school 
system, receives financial support from 
taxes paid by all residents in the com- 
munity, with nearby 
adult schools compelled the decision. 
The close relationship between de- 


competition 


termining curriculum and availability 
of a teaching staff is implicit to this 
situation. In spite of the threat that 
raising fees pose for enrollment and 
keeping courses in the program, the 


need for teachers forced this adminis- 
trator to his decision. 

The adult administrator operates 
with a flexible system of selection of 
teachers. The prevailing practice is to 
allow the adult school administrator 
to choose teachers without prior ap- 
proval of the central personnel office 
or the assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel. The approval of 
appointments, especially from other 
levels of the school system, is typically 
routine, following the recommenda- 
tions of the administrator. This free- 
dom to select staff is, however, not a 
typical practice in other areas of pub- 
lic school administration. 


Selection, Training and 
Supervision of Teachers 

The widespread existence of this 
flexible selection procedure in adult 
education is necessary to allow the 
administrator to appoint and dismiss 
teachers in accordance with the de- 
mand or lack of demand for particular 
adult education activities. It makes it 
possible to appoint a teacher without 
regard for either formal educational 
or professional requirements. Any in- 
dividual the administrator decides will 
be an effective teacher can be ap- 
pointed. While the appointee must 
secure an adult education credential 
before being permitted to teach, the 
State Department of Education will 
invariably issue it on the recommenda- 
tion of the administrator.'!° Under 
these circumstances, the adult ad- 
ministrator can obtain the services of 
any individual in the community who 
qualifies to teach adults. 


This wide latitude in appointment 
power enables the administrator to 
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seek out teachers who will be most 
pleasing to the adults the school serves. 
A banker, broker, factory foreman, 
engineer, local businessman, lawyer, 
police chief or probation officer may 
be solicited to teach a course in the 
program. Since none of these individ- 
uals usually possesses the professional 
education courses required for a regu- 
lar teaching credential, special ar- 
rangements make it possible for them 
to secure an adult education creden- 
tial. Without this flexible system, 
the adult school would be prohibited 
from becoming a community-centered 
school. 

In nonacademic subjects, work ex- 
perience may be substituted for edu- 
cational requirements—typically two 
years of schooling beyond high school 
graduation. In academic type courses, 
education may be substituted for the 
minimum of two years of experience 
in the subject designated in the cre- 
dential, allowing almost any combina- 
tion of experience to qualify a can- 
didate to teach in the adult school. 
The holder of a regular high school 
credential is permitted to teach adult 
classes without any additional certi- 
fication from the State Department of 
Education. 

Once the teacher is selected and 
certified by the State Department of 
Education, he faces the crucial test of 
evaluation by students. After a class 
is placed in the curriculum and a 
teacher selected to instruct it, both 
still face the threat of extinction im- 
plicit in the need to achieve and main- 
tain a required enrollment level. Thus 
the students control the final phase 
of the selection process in their will- 
ingness or failure to attend a class. 
While the administrator may be very 


liberal in adding courses or appoint- 
ing teachers for his program, his de- 
cisions are always subject to the final 
test of student approval. 


Once selection is made, training and 
supervision reflect the special charac- 
ter of “successful” teaching in adult 
programs. Recruiting lay teachers 
who lack teaching experience, the ad- 
ministrator must “indoctrinate” them 
in the skills, techniques and methods 
of teaching. Teaching them how to 
formulate a lesson plan or course out- 
line, for example, is a task assumed by 
the administrator. 


In-Service Training 


The value of this in-service train- 
ing is to insure that the teacher will 
attract enrollment and maintain at- 
tendance. One administrator sum- 
marized the role of in-service educa- 
tion as a method thus: “. . . to add 
teaching skills for those not trained 
as teachers. To help redirect the 
thinking of regular teachers from a 
‘captive’ audience to a ‘permissive’ 
audience. To develop a feeling of be- 
longing to a group of teachers who 
seldom see each other. To develop an 
understanding of the total program 
of adult education—philosophy, ob- 
jectives, development, scope...." 

The need for in-service training 
also arises to “refute the claim that we 
are not a ‘professional’ group of 
teachers.”’* While in-service training 
is an accepted practice in education, 
business, industry, and many other 
professional occupations, the continual 
need of the adult administrator to 
counteract charges of unprofessional- 
ized teaching requires that he advance 
practices legitimatized 
higher status professional occupations. 


by use in 
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An index of the great importance 
attached to the in-service training 
functions of the administrator is found 
in the prominence of this duty at the 
annual conference of the California 
Association of Adult Education Ad- 
ministrators and during the biannual 
workshops co-sponsored by the As- 
sociation and the Bureau of Adult 
Education of the State Department of 
Education. 


Other Training Methods 


Other methods recommended to 
provide training to “professionalize” 
the adult teaching staff include the in- 
dividual conference, teacher institutes, 
membership in the California Council 
for Adult Education, local study 
groups among teachers such as those 
initiated by an administrator in the 
San Jose adult program, collegiate 
courses, and in-service courses of- 
fered by the University Extension of 
the University of California.?* Leaders 
in the association constantly empha- 
size to administrators the need to pro- 
vide opportunities for in-service train- 
ing as the most effective way of de- 
veloping a “professional” teaching 
staff. 

It is, of course, expected that the 
administrator will supervise his teach- 
ing staff. While this is a customary re- 
sponsibility of all administrators in 
the public schools, it has greater sig- 
nificance in adult education because 
of the nature of the teaching staff. The 
professional training of teachers has 
focused on the teaching of children, 
and adult administrators repeatedly 
point out that the day school teacher 
must be retrained to become compe- 
tent in teaching adults. 


o 


The lay teacher, coming from busi- 
ness, industry, the arts, or advertising, 
must be assisted in organizing his 
course of study into an effective one. 
The administrator believes that while 
the lay teacher is competent in sub- 
ject matter, he usually requires assist- 
ance in classroom management, find- 
ing out how to gain an understanding 
of the needs of adults in his class, and 
development of course cohesiveness. 


One administrator mentioned a 
teacher who had no need of in-service 
training, although strongly emphasiz- 
ing that this individual was relatively 
exceptional: “I organized a class for 
training citizens for jury duty. I se- 
cured the services of one of the out- 
standing trial attorneys in the commu- 
nity. He organized his own class and 
held a very successful course. He was 
even able to persuade the Judge of the 
Superior Court to preside at a mock 
trail as a training device and to use 
the courtroom for this purpose. Here 
was a teacher, highly competent in 
his own field and proficient in the art 
of communication who didn’t need 
any in-service training or supervision 
from me.” 


No Special Training 


Other administrators, commenting 
on this exceptional teacher, cited simi- 
lar instances where outstanding spe- 
cialists in various fields such as real 
estate, law, politics, government and 
the arts have been persuaded to teach 
courses in adult education and have 
done so without any special training 
or supervision and were successful in 
maintaining attendance in their class- 
es. But the consensus at the workshop 
meeting where this discussion took 
place was that the overwhelming 
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majority of teachers—both lay and 
professional—require some kind of in- 
service training and supervision.** 


Inadequate Supervision 


While the administrator assumes the 
responsibility of supervising his teach- 
ers to improve their effectiveness in 
teaching adults, seldom does he have 
the time, and in some instances the 
competency, to do so adequately. 
Since one-third of the administrators 
interviewed reported that they them- 
selves had no adult teaching experi- 
ence, if we accept the assumption that 
adult teaching is different from teach- 
ing children, we must conclude that 
these administrators are severely han- 
dicapped in helping their staffs im- 
prove adult teaching skill. And even if 
they have the competency to supervise 
teachers, most adult administrators are 
so completely immersed in—indeed, 
submerged under—routine administra- 
tive duties, in recruiting and selecting 
teachers, and in community activities, 
that there is almost no time for su- 
pervision. With few exceptions, ad- 
ministrators state that they desperately 
need more time for supervision. 


A pragmatic method of determining 
when supervision is necessary has con- 
sequently been developed by a num- 
ber of administrators. In the study of 
active enrollment in each class, the 
administrator identifies classes that 
have shown a drop in attendance of 10 
per cent or more. Unless weather, the 
Wednesday night fights, or some com- 
munity event can be connected with 
the drop, the administrator discusses 
the problem with the teacher. In this 
way, he can provide some supervisory 
guidance where it is most needed. 


> 


Because of the pressure of other 
duties, most administrators do not pro- 
vide much supervision unless the class 
record indicates a critical need, how- 
ever. An administrator with a teach- 
ing staff of 100 or more—as can be 
found in many _locations—considers 
himself lucky to be able to carry 
through even on this limited kind of 
supervisory plan. 


Promotion of Program 


Promotion of the adult school and 
its program is an additional critical re- 
sponsibility of the adult administrator. 
On his success or failure in this area 
hangs the survival and growth of the 
adult school. While some other re- 
sponsibilities may be neglected with 
relative impunity, dereliction of duty 
in promotion of program cannot. 

Promotion involves interpreting the 
adult school to other levels of educa- 
tion (including the superintendent and 
the school board), to the community 
generally, and to important commu- 
nity organizations in particular. In 
other words, the adult school is com- 
pelled to define its role in the com- 
munity and within the public school 
system and to develop a rationale for 
its existence. 

While all institutions seek to gain 
greater acceptance by advancing ra- 
tionales for their existence, the adult 
program administrator is constantly 
preoccupied with this responsibility 
because of the marginal position of 
adult education. And once the ration- 
ale is developed, it must be constantly 
revised in terms of the changing 
values and fluctuating attitudes and 
needs of the wider society; that is, in 
terms of the prevailing social philoso- 
phy, perspectives and mores. 
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In developing a rationale for adult 
education, administrators formulate a 
set of standards that supposedly guides 
its behavior.** Thus, they reduce the 
vulnerability of the adult school to 
criticism, for these standards indicate 
to the community that the adult 
school is rendering an important serv- 
ice to them. 


Selling the Community 


Another aspect of promotion is to 
“sell” the community on the value of 
enrolling in adult school activities. 
This may require the administrator to 
prepare materials describing adult 
school activities that can be dis- 
tributed to a mailing list or sent to the 
library, churches, and other commu- 
nity organizations for distribution to 
patrons or members. He may write 
newspaper including an- 
nouncements and human interest 
stories about the adult school program 
and its students. He seeks to identify 
community organizations which may 
be willing to co-sponsor some type 
of adult education activity and en- 
courages them to do so. 


releases, 


He prepares exhibits and posters for 
public distribution and display. He 
may hold an “open house” to enable 
the community to see the variety of 
skills, techniques and knowledges that 
can be gained in adult education. He 
attempts to interest local radio and 
television stations in featuring adult 
education among their public service 
programs. He talks to organized 
groups in the community and gets 
members of the teaching staff to 
spread the word similarly. 

The problem is to merchandize 
adult education in an attractive pack- 
age, to make attendance at the adult 


school more appealing than competing 
activities such as movies, TV, sports, 
radio, and personal pastimes.*® 

The administrator borrows tech- 
niques from the advertising specialist. 
He becomes something of a huckster. 
He convinces adults that they have 
urgent personal reasons for going to 
school, that going to school is impor- 
tant to them, that the benefits of at- 
tendance are more than worth the 
amount of time they invest. He per- 
suades the layman that the adult pro- 
gram is a bargain that he cannot afford 
to pass up. 

“Selling” the adult program requires 
skill in verbal manipulating, in use of 
mass media and all other communica- 
tions—all within a limited budget. 
Here, utilizing the skills of people in 
the advertising and promotion fields 
is helpful to the administrator. Hence, 
he becomes a salesman to salesmen, 
and enlists all such assistance he can 
cajole, badger or bribe out of local 
talent. 

The administrator must be con- 
cerned with promotion because it is 
the only way that he can make his 
OWN position more secure. Unless he 
can create a demand for his program, 
can maximize enrollment and hence 
district entitlement for state funds, his 
budget will be pulled out from under 
him. He must, moreover, secure wide- 
spread and articulate support from 
the community with pressure on the 
school board to continue the program 
and to provide funds for desirable 
expansion. 


Conclusions 


In a study of the work of the adult 
administrator, many other factors 
must be analyzed to secure an ade- 
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quate model of his position. This ar- 
ticle restricted itself to a study of the 
actual work undertaken by adult 
school administrative personnel, who 
are generally in full-time positions in 
adult education. 

Another phase of this study involv- 


tration and the character of the career 
pattern of the adult school administra- 
tor. These two areas will be analyzed 
by the author in forthcoming articles. 


Subsequent research will study 
other aspects of the status and au- 


thority system in adult school organ- 


ization, as well as a more detailed 
analysis of the formal and informal re- 
laticns operating in adult education. 


ing the social relations within the oc- 
cupational position would include so- 
cial controls in adult school adminis- 
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fornia), March 13, 1953. 

“The Extension Division of the University of California has offered six courses designed 
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Adult Learning; Adult Education Methods, Adult Education Methods and Materials; 
Community Analysis in Adult Education; and Problems in Adult Education. 

‘Jack London, “Are Adult Teachers Being Trained?” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
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“Cf. Professional Standards for Adult Education Administrators. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 16 (November, 1955). 
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is an ever increasing recogni- 
tion of the need to appraise the 
effectiveness of adult education proc- 
esses. In this connection, crucial ques- 
tions arise: What is the best method 
or technique of instruction? Under 
what conditions and in what situa- 
tions are the various techniques most 
effective? And, finally, what is the 
student’s reaction to the technique 
selected? At present there are no 
clear cut answers to these questions. 

In an effort to shed some light on 
these problems, an experimental study 
was designed to test the effectiveness 
of three distinct techniques in a spe- 
cific instructional situation.’ The hy- 
pothesis selected for testing states 
that: there will be no_ statistically 
significant differences at the .0S level 
of confidence in end-of-course a- 
chievement by groups that underwent 
three different instructional tech- 
niques. 

The experiment was conducted in 
an Air Force Primary Pilot Training 
School operated under contract by a 
civilian group. The curriculum of the 
school included certain academic sub- 
jects taught in traditional classroom 
settings, flight training both on the 
ground and in the air, and physical 
development. From the academic 
phase of the curriculum, six classes 
in a course in aviation physiology 
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meeting for 25 sessions in 50-minute 
periods (at the rate of one each day 
for five consecutive weeks) served as 
the experimental group. This setting 
would approximate the ordinary pat- 
tern of many established adult edu- 
cation programs and, therefore, the 
results are more likely to be applicable 
to such programs. Furthermore, this 
setting provided more rigid controls 
for research purposes than might be 
available elsewhere. 


Techniques Used 


The techniques tested in the study 
were selected because of their ap- 
propriateness to the class method. 
Latitude for the selection of the tech- 
niques was somewhat restricted by 
the nature of the content and its im- 
portance to the achievement and 
ultimate personal safety of the stu- 
dents; therefore, the techniques used 
had to be those that offered appar- 
ently equal chances for the acquisition 
by the students of the minimal re- 
quired content. In addition, they 
would need to be those that might be 
used by any adult teacher in an or- 
dinary situation. The following three 
techniques were used: 

1. Lecture technique. The lecture 
technique was selected because it is 
one of the most popular instructional 
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techniques; it has been studied in 
earlier research, and its use is often 
criticized as inefficient. In the experi- 
ment, carefully constructed lectures 
of 45 minutes’ duration were deliv- 
ered without interruption. At the end 
of that time, five minutes were allotted 
to questions from the class. The lec- 
ture was used normally in most other 
classes in the academic program, how- 
ever, students were permitted to in- 
terrupt at any time for questions or 
discussion. This aspect in the use of 
the lecture was controlled in order 
to’ make the technique distinctive. 


2. Discussion technique. The discus- 
sion technique was chosen because of 
its use. The nature of the course 
necessitated that the sessions be struc- 
tured sufficiently to insure that all the 
major content items were covered 
adequately, but the responsibility for 
the content was transferred to the 
student through detailed reading as- 
signments to be accomplished out-of- 
class rather than through the system- 
atic presentation of material by the 
instructor. This specific technique 
was not used in any other phase of 
the school’s program. 


3. Lecture-discussion technique. 
The lecture-discussion technique pro- 
vided an opportunity to combine the 
two previous techniques by allotting 
one-half of the class period to a lec- 
ture for the presentation of the con- 
tent and the remaining time for dis- 
cussion. The order and sequence of 
the time allotment was altered at will 
with some periods using the lecture 
first and others beginning with the 
discussion portion. This alteration 
was determined by the instructor in 
terms of his perception of group in- 
terest. 


One instructor conducted all classes, 
thus holding this variable constant. 
His familiarity and competency with 
the lecture and the discussion tech- 
niques was not considered to be any 
greater than one might normally ex- 
pect from adult teachers in an ordi- 
nary adult education program. The 
same devices in the form of texts, 
films charts, mock-ups, and such were 
used in all classes. The degree of 
formality in the conduct of the classes 
varied with those involving discussion 
being less formal than the lecture. 


Who Were in the Groups 


There were 130 students enrolled in 
the six classes in aviation physiology 
at the time of the experiment. These 
were Air Force Officers and Cadets 
between the ages of 19 and 27. They 
all satisfied the same minimal mental 
and physical qualifications; received 
the same academic, flight, military, 
and physical training; and were all 
volunteers for pilot training. Their 
educational status ranged from high 
school to college graduation with 
most of them having had some college. 

For purposes of the study the six 
classes in aviation physiology were 
divided into three groups which pro- 
vided two comparable classes for each 
of the instructional techniques tested, 
thus reducing the margin of error. In 
the statistical analysis of the data, 
however, the two classes in each 
group were combined. The compar- 
ability of the three groups was tested 
statistically by using the scores 
achieved by individual students on the 
Air Force Officer Qualifying Test 
(AFOQT), a standardized aptitude 
test used for all those applying for 
pilot training. 
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The AFOQT measures aptitude in 
five areas: pilot, officer quality, ob- 
served-technical, verbal, and quantita- 
tive. Only the verbal and quantitative 
sections of the test were used since 
they measure, for the most part, abil- 
ity to learn. The “t” test of signifi- 
cance’ was applied to the scores for 
the three groups and they showed no 
statistically significant differences in 
initial aptitude; consequently, differ- 
ences in end-of-course achievement 
were not likely to be due to differ- 
ences in initial aptitude. 


Comparison of Achievement 


Since the primary purpose of this 
study was to evaluate the efficiency 
of the selected techniques of instruc- 
tion, it was necessary to measure the 
students’ knowledge of the content at 
the beginning of the course in order 
to have a basis for comparing achieve- 
ment. To this end, a 50 item true-false 
test was constructed specifically for 
this study. This type of test was se- 
lected over other types because it is 
generally considered to be superior in 
terms of statistical reliability.’ 

The special test was administered 
the first day of the course. On this 
initial test the lecture-discussion group 
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scored highest followed by the dis- 
cussion and then the lecture groups 
in that order. The “t” test was applied 
to these scores and the results revealed 
no statistically significant differences 
at the .05 level of confidence between 
the lecture and the discussion groups; 
however, the lecture and the lecture- 
discussion groups did show a signifi- 
cant difference. If the three techniques 
of instruction were equally effective, 
therefore, and with other factors held 
constant, this difference would be ex- 
pected to persist. 

The same test was administered to 
the three groups at the end of the 
course. On this final test the scores 
showed significant differences 
among the three groups. The lecture 
group had had the lowest average on 
the initial test but on the final test it 
made a score similar to that made by 
the other two groups, thereby show- 
ing a gain in achievement since the 
initial difference did not persist.‘ 

As an added check on the results of 
the special test, the scores for the 
three groups were computed from the 
results made by the students on the 
Air Force Standardized Final Exam- 
ination. This is a 50 item multiple 
choice test in all primary pilot train- 


COMPARISONS OF THE GROUPS ON TEST RESULTS 


Standardized 


N Special True-False Final 
Technique Examination 
x o x x 
Lecture 36 14.58 5.1961 4444 2.8284 44.50 1.7320 
Discussion 39 14.95 5.4772 44.15 1.4142 43.92 1.4142 
Lecture- 55 16.96 5.4772 4444 2.9465 43.73 1.4142 


Discussion 


+ 
| 
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Table Il 
“ce”? TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN GROUPS 


Special True-False Test Standardized 
— Final 
Initial Final Examination 
Lecture Lecture Lecture 
Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- 
Technique Lecture cussion cussion Lecture cussion cussion Lecture cussion cussion 
Lecture 
Discussion 1.58 
Lecture- 
Discussion 2.08* 175 0 64 223° 64 


*Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


ing schools to determine a student’s 
status with respect to the minimal 
content required by the Air Force. 
The scores from this test showed 
significant difference between the lec- 
ture and the lecture-discussion groups. 
Since the AFOQT showed no sig- 
nificant differences between the three 
groups, the results of the Standard- 
ized Final Examination would indi- 
cate a gain in achievement by the 
lecture group and thus confirm the 
conclusions reached by the special 
test. 

These data as shown on Tables I 
and II indicate that the original hy- 
pothesis of the study is untenable since 
the lecture technique appears to have 
produced more achievement than did 
the discussion or the lecture-discus- 
sion techniques. 

This conclusion is applicable in 
terms of immediate recall only. Be- 
cause of the nature of the groups and 
the exigencies of the military service, 
it was impossible to design into the 
experiment any measurement of de- 
layed recall. The superiority of the 
lecture on immediate recall as found 


here is in agreement with Bane’s earlier 
pioneer study.” If the subjects could 
have been re-tested at later intervals, 
the results may have been different 
and further substantiate Bane’s study 
in which discussion ranked signifi- 
cantly better on delayed recall. 


Student Satisfaction 


There are innumerable variables 
which may influence the efficiency of 
a technique including such things as 
instructor competence, the nature of 
the content, the experience of the 
group, and the students’ response to 
the instructional process. Not all 
the variables can be isolated or con- 
trolled and research studies have gen- 
erally overlogked the importance of 
such variables on the successful use 
of a technique. In this study an effort 
was made to assess student satisfaction 
with the three techniques studied. * 
To do this, both oral and written 
critiques were used. 

The Primary Pilot Training School 
in which this study was conducted 
uses a standard form for a written 
critique of all courses. The responses 
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Table Ill 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS ON SCALE SCORES FOR 
QUALITY AND MORALE WITH “t” TEST RESULTS 


x 


Lecture 


Lecture- 


Discussion Discussion 


Quality Morale 


Quality 


Morale 


Quality 


Morale 


36 36 


55 55 


2.44 2.85 


50 


Lecture 

Discussion 

Lecture- 
Discussion 


4.32° 2.61° 


4.10° 


*Significance at the .01 level of confidence. 


to two items on this form were scaled 
for purposes of this study. One item 
sought the students’ evaluation of the 


quality of the instruction which would 
provide an idea of their satisfaction 
with the technique.® Each of the two 
scales had four positions from which 
the scores for the three groups were 
computed and these were then tested 
for significance. The mean, standard 
deviation, and “t” test results are 
shown on Table III. 

In terms of the two satisfaction 
scales the lecture-discussion group 
showed more satisfaction with its 
technique than did the other two 
groups. There were statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the lec- 
ture and the lecture-discussion groups 
on both of the scaled items. 

This greater satisfaction on the part 
of the lecture-discussion group may 
be explained by reference to the in- 
structional experiences of the students 
in their own classes in the school 
where the normal instructional pro- 
cedures most nearly approach the lec- 


ture-discussion techniques of the three 
used in the experiment. This fact 
alone, however, cannot explain the 
lack of satisfaction of the other two 
groups. 

In an effort to extend and possibly 
to explain the greater satisfaction of 
the lecture-discussion group, an oral 
critique was conducted with each of 
the experimental groups. The major- 
ity of the students in all groups ex- 
pressed a preference for the instruc- 
tional procedures used in the other 
classes in the school and a minority 
expressed preference for the lecture. 
There appear to have been four main 
reasons for this choice: (1) Students 
wanted a lecture for at least part of 
the class period to be certain of hav- 
ing covered everything important. 
(2) They wanted an opportunity to 
participate but if they had to choose 
between full participation (discus- 
sion) and minimal participation (lec- 
ture), they would prefer the latter. 
(3) They preferred a change of pace 
to break the monotony of lecture or 
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N 39 39 
i 24 224 
50 63 57 46 o39 
3.48° 
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discussion only. (4) They frankly 
admitted that the discussion technique 
required too much extra work in 
preparation. 


Conclusions 


In the past half century there have 
been scores of studies concerned with 
comparing the efficiency of instruc- 
tional processes. In comparing the 
lecture with other techniques the ma- 
jority of the studies have shown that 
the lecture is equal to or better than 
other techniques in terms of im- 
mediate recall; however, when mea- 
suring delayed recall other techniques 
prove to be superior to the lecture in 
most cases. It is quite clear, then, that 
the purpose of the educational ac- 
tivity should exercise some influence 
on the selection of the technique to 
be used. In most adult education ac- 
tivities immediate recall is of less im- 
portance than sustained learning; 
therefore, the use of the lecture is less 
desirable. In those cases, such as con- 
tent review courses, where passing 
an examination is the immediate ob- 
jective, the use of the lecture is indi- 
cated because of its superiority in 
immediate recall. 


Spence’ has stated that the question 
of comparative efficiency among tech- 
niques is of less importance than de- 
termining the situations under which 
a particular technique is the more ef- 
ficient. Hall and Cushing* have sug- 
gested that superiority in learning of 
one technique over another is more 
a factor of the relationship of the 
learner to the technique than a factor 
inherent in the technique itself. The 
present study proposes that this re- 
lationship can be partially identified 
in terms of the learner’s satisfaction 


with a given technique and that this 
is a product of his environment and 
previous experiences in learning. 

The student population in the pres- 
ent study were volunteers with a high 
motivation to complete successfully 
their program of training. This was 
directed to the immediate goal of 
passing the course examination. The 
military situation in which they were 
situated, furthermore, conditioned 
them to a formalized approach to 
learning. As a result of these factors, 
the group preference for instructional 
techniques was directed toward those 
which placed the responsibility for 
learning on the instructor rather than 
on the student. Student preference in- 
dicated some desire to participate in 
the class situation to enable them to 
be certain that they had acquired and 
understood the necessary content of 
the course. 

It is obviously not a simple matter 
to select the appropriate technique 
ané in doing so the adult educator 
must consider more than the effi- 
ciency of the techniques itself or the 
nature of the subject matter. Since 
the adult educator seeks to establish 
a functional relationship for learning 
between the student and the content, 
he must have a perception of the na- 
ture and previous educational experi- 
ences of the learner so that the choice 
of technique will be acceptable to 
him and develop his security in the 
learning process. Furthermore, it 
should not make greater demands 
upon the student’s time and interest 
than he is willing to accept and it 
must be continuously challenging. 

There are no easy answers to the 
questions that arise where techniques 
are concerned, but research is gradu- 
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ally accumulating the kind of knowl- search findings adult educators may 
edge that will lead to a better under- need to revise their perceptions of 
standing of learning and of instruc- methods and techniques in order that 
tional techniques appropriate for use they can perform their roles with 
with adults. On the basis of such re- greater accuracy and proficiency. 
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*Violet Shulson and C. C. Crawford, “Experimental Comparison of True-False and Com- 
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*Charles L. Bane, “Lecture vs, the Class-Discussion Method of College Teaching,” School 
and Society, XXI (1925), 300. 
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A’ A PoINT Of departure* or per- 
spective I should like to quote 
from a recent address by the Lebanese 
philosopher Dr. Charles Malik, cur- 
rent President of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations: 

“It is vigorous free society, redis- 
covering its roots and reaffirming 
the sources of its life, that can de- 
velop healthy and creative human 
relations in the industrial order and 
that therefore can face and meet 
the challenge of war, communism, 
and the rising East.” 


Dr. Malik’s address, entitled “Human 
Relations and the Industrial Order,” 
was recently published in booklet 
form by the American Management 
Association and is well worth reading. 

A vigorous society cannot exist 
without vigorous individuals, and in- 
dividuals remain 
without continuing education. Edu- 
cation must be a “continuing voy: age” 
throughout one’s life. The need for it 
is inherent in a dynamic society. 


cannot vigorous 


A consideration of some of the 
fundamental changes which have tak- 
en place in the last 25 years suggests 
the importance of continuing educa- 


*Adapted from a talk before the Air Force 


Management Group, Tinker Air Force 


Base, Oklahoma, March 29, 1959. 


tion for social responsibility. Let us 
consider just a few that have taken 
place in the political, economic and 
scientific spheres in the United States 
during this period. We have witnessed 
in the political sphere the assumption 
by the United States of a position of 
leadership i in the free world. As a na- 
tion we are still largely uneducated 
for the duties and_ responsibilities 
which that leadership involves. The 
current best-seller, The Ugly Amer- 
ican, is a dramatic attestation to this 
fact. 

Turning to the domestic economy, 
we find the federal government per- 
forming a succession of new functions. 
It undertook to regulate the security 
markets through the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It entered the 
field of labor relations with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. It pro- 
vided social security under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 
Finally it undertook responsibility to 
ensure full employment under the 
Employment Act of 1946. The sig- 
nificance of such changes as these will 
be recognized only by the mature 
citizen whose education is continuous. 

In the scientific sphere there have 
been rapid accretions to knowledge, 
especially in the field of nuclear 
physics and the exploration of outer 
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space. In the area of so-called “man- 
agement science” new theories and 
procedural systems have been de- 
veloped—including operations _re- 
search, statistical decision-making and 
organization theory. 

Such a broad picture may seem 
overwhelming. It certainly does force 
careful consideration of the question: 
How can the executive keep up-to- 
date? There are two ways. The first 
requirement is a “liberal” education, 
one which gives him broad interests, 
a grasp of analytical techniques and 
modes of thought which enable him 
to continue his development beyond 
formal schooling. This does not nec- 
essarily mean a liberal arts education. 
As I have indicated elsewhere, a pro- 
fessional education may also have 
liberal elements.? 

The late Nicholas Murray Butler, 
addressing himself to the subject of 
“The Marks of an Educated Man,” 
had this to say: 


“A... trait of the educated man is 
the power of growth. He con- 
tinues to grow and develop from 
birth to his dying day. His inter- 
est expands, his contacts multiply, 
his knowledge increases, and _ his 
reflections become deeper and 
wider. It would appear to be true 
that not many human beings, even 
those who have had a school and 
college education, continue to 
grow after they are 25 years of 
age. By that time it is usual to 
settle down to life on a level of 
more or less contented intellectual 
interest and activity. The whole 
present-day moyement for adult 
education is a systematic and def- 
inite attempt to keep human be- 
ings growing long after they have 


left school and college, and, there- 
fore, to help educate them.”? 


Educating Executives 


Whether or not the executive has 
had formal education—liberal, profes- 
sional or both—he can increase the 
likelihood of his being “modern in 
thought” in a second way, namely, 
by enrolling in a formal education 
program. The American Management 
Association has recently estimated 
that about 500,000 executives are cur- 
rently enrolled in education pro- 
grams.* About 30 per cent are en- 
rolled in courses in their own com- 
panies. Perhaps the best known of the 
company programs is that of the 
General Electric Company at Cro- 
tonville, New York. Here the Com- 
pany operates a Management Re- 
search and Development Institute 
with its own “campus” where an Ad- 
vanced Management Course is con- 
ducted for classes of 80 carefully se- 
lected employees who spend 13 weeks 
away from their regular duties. In ad- 
dition, the Institute trains leaders for 
the Professional Business Management 
Course provided for General Electric 
employees in decentralized units 
throughout the country.‘ 


It is estimated that another 30 per 
cent of executives continuing their 
education are enrolled in university 
programs. Starting with the Sloan Fel- 
lowship Program at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Advanced 
Management Program at the Harvard 


Business School and the Executive 
Program at Chicago, the idea of uni- 
versity programs in management de- 
velopment has spread to perhaps 50 
institutions on this continent. They 
vary widely in scope. They may be 
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for middle or top management per- 
sons who come to the campus for peri- 
ods ranging from a few weeks to a full 
academic year in order to freshen 
their thinking, acquire or sharpen their 
abilities to use tools of analysis, in- 
crease their power of analysis and 
broaden their views. Some few in- 
stitutions have developed special lib- 
eral arts programs to broaden execu- 
tives who have proved themselves in 
specialized posts of responsibility and 
who are looked upon as potential top 
managers. Most bring liberal elements 
into a professionally oriented pro- 
gram. 

The remaining 40 per cent of the 
student executives are estimated to 
be enrolled in programs offered by 
professional societies such as_ the 
American Management Association. 

The Ford Foundation has been 
concerned with problems of continu- 
ous education for business responsi- 
bility since 1954 when the Program 
in Economic Development and Ad- 
ministration was established. For the 
past two years a comprehensive staff 
study of the adequacy of business 
school curricula has been under way 
as part of this program. Its director 
has been Professor R. A. Gordon, 
who has served as a Foundation staff 
member on leave from his faculty 
post at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Dr. Gordon’s group has 
focused its attention on the adequacy 
of business school curricula to provide 


competence in business, broadly con- 
strued. They have found it necessary 
to re-examine the organization and 
functioning of the business firm in 


order to gain a more precise picture 
of the range of activities and respons- 
ibilities which are involved. 


Although the final results of this 
study are not yet available, the Foun- 
dation has had the benefit of progress 
reports and has taken some steps to 
strengthen and expand the scope of 
education for leadership in business 
and industry. Each of these steps re- 
lates in clearly definable ways to the 
need for continuity in the educational 
process. 


Institute of Basic Mathematics 


Among the steps taken during the 
past year was the provision for an 
Institute of Basic Mathematics for 
Application to Business. In recent 
years there has been a marked increase 
in the use of mathematics and _ sta- 
tistics both as an aid to decision- 
making in industrial Operations and 
as a powerful tool for basic research 
on the business firm. 

Such analytical techniques as scien- 
tific programming (linear, nonlinear 
and dynamic programming), statisti- 
cal decision theory and computer sim- 
ulation of complex systems have come 
into use only in the last decade. Al- 
though there is an expected time lag 
between theoretical advances and ap- 
plications, many prominent business 
firms are already committed to the 
use of recently developed mathemat- 
ical and statistical techniques as part 
of the decision-making process in 
such functions as product develop- 
ment, distribution and pricing, cap- 
ital investments, personnel selection 
and assignment, production planning, 
inventory control and organizational 
structure. The development and avail- 
ability of high-speed electronic com- 
puters have greatly accelerated the 
application of these new techniques. 


Teachers of business administration 


i 
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whose graduate training antedates this 
period are generally not in a position 
to make use of these developments in 
their teaching and research without 
some “tooling up.” The Institute was 
established to meet this need. It will 
be attended this fall by 41 faculty 
members in all phases of business edu- 
cation who are active in creative re- 
search in their own fields. Through 
their study at the Institute they will 
add competence in the latest quanti- 
tative methods to the research tools 
they already employ. It is anticipated 
that the impact on their colleagues 
and students will be marked and im- 
mediate. 


Summer Seminars 

Another way in which The Ford 
Foundation has attempted to support 
continuous renewal in the educational 
process is by sponsoring two summer 
seminars for business faculty members 
on new developments in business ad- 
ministration. In 1959 one of these 
seminars will be administered by the 
Graduate School of Industrial Admin- 
istration of the Carnegie Institute of 
and will be conducted 
campus of the University of 
Denver with an inter-university staff. 
Its primary aim is to provide an op- 
portunity for about 35 senior faculty 
members to examine some of the im- 
portant recent developments in two 
major areas—quantitative 
and personnel management and hu- 
man relations. The seminar partici- 


Technology 
on the c 


methods, 


pants will also study computer pro- 
gramming. 


The second seminar will be con- 
ducted at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, under the ad- 
ministration of the University of Chi- 
cago, again with an inter-university 


staff. Its emphasis will be on new 
developments in business economics 
and business finance and will deal with 
linear programming, computer tech- 
niques and operations research. 

Until recently the involvement of 
the federal government in manage- 
ment development programs, either 
of long- or short-term type, was, for 
all practical purposes, limited to the 
military. Recent legislation,’ however, 
has made it possible for civilian em- 
ployees to be covered by such pro- 
grams. This might be considered a 
belated recognition of the fact that, 
in the words of the editors of the 
Public Administration Review: “man- 
agement is far different from expert- 
ness in a speciality and much more 
than a common sense art. Attention to 
executive development has been as- 
sociated with a rethinking of the role 
and skills of the successful executive 
and with growing emphasis on leader- 
ship as the proper stance for the ad- 
ministrator within the organization 
and his appropriate role in public 
policy development and community 
affairs.’”® 

This statement appears in the intro- 
duction to a symposium under the 
intriguing title: “Educating Execu- 
tives: Social Science, Self-Study, or 
The symposium deals with 
educational programs for government 
officials. One of these is the Brook- 
ings Executive Conference Program, 
a series of six conferences for federal 
executives in the Washington area 
that were developed with private 
financial support before the recent 
legislation became effective. They 
were carried on experimentally over 
a two-year period. The methods em- 
ployed were calculated to involve 
the participants in a critical evaluation 


Socrates? 
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of their own ideas and opinions as 
well as to help them share insights 
and experience. 

The 69 participants in the first three 
conferences came from 34 depart- 
ments and agencies. Eighty per cent 
held top-level line responsibility; the 
rest held top advisory or staff posts. 
Their educational background was 
varied: 14 had no college degree, six 
held Ph.D. degrees, three had had 
significant training in public or busi- 
ness administration while in college, 
and only a few had ever participated 
before in any kind of management 
training or executive development ac- 
tivity. 

An outside consultant, after inten- 


sive interviews with conference par-., 


ticipants six months after the first 
conference, concluded that the par- 
ticipants believed sincerely that they 
were better executives as a result of 
the conference experience. They felt 
that they had a broader perspective 
of government operations, a deeper 
sense of values and fuller under- 
standing of the human and social di- 
mensions of the executive’s job in 
government. 

There is every reason to expect 
that executive training programs for 
government personnel will continue 
to expand. Indeed, the American Man- 
agement Association has now devel- 
oped a special program for govern- 
ment executives. 

It is interesting to note that in Rus- 


“Towards a Liberal Education for Business,” 


1959. 
*Nicholas Murray Butler, The 


‘New York Times, February 22, 1959. 


‘Ralph J. Cordiner, New Frontiers for Professional Managers (McGraw-Hill, 


73-74. 
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sia executives are expected to take 
advanced training courses at regular 
intervals and that their training in- 
cludes acquaintance with progress in 
their field in other countries. Mr. 
Sergei Antonov, who is said to be a 
leading expert on management train- 
ing in Russia, is quoted as saying: 


Leading personnel of industry en- 

terprises regularly take advanced 
training courses, roughly once in 
five years. There are special insti- 
tutes for the purpose . . . the 
courses include the latest tech- 
nology and experience of front- 
ranking people in the particular 
industry, acquaintance with the 
progress of engineering in other 
countries, improvement of their 
knowledge of economics and or- 
ganization of production and plan- 
ning.” 

It is incumbent upon an enlight- 
ened executive, in whatever field he 
may be—business, education or gov- 
ernment, to involve himself in contin- 
uing education. It is the responsibility 
of an enlightened employer to make 
every feasible contribution to this 
process. Even more fundamentally, it 
is the responsibility of each educated 
person—whether he received his edu- 

cation wholly informally or by com- 
bination of formal and_ informal 
means—to keep up with new develop- 
ments in order to think, act and vote 
most intelligently as a citizen. 
California Management Review, Spring Issue, 


1943). 


1956), pp- 


‘Public Law 85—107, Government Employees Training Act, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 
*Public Administration Review, Vol. XVIII, Number 4, Autumn 1958, p. 275. 


"The Nation’s Business, May, 1958, p. 50. 


EDUCATION IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


By Wilbur L. Brothers 


Deputy Director, United States Armed Forces Institute 


N DECEMBER 24, 1941, the War 
O Department authorized the es- 
tablishment of a correspondence 
school to be known as the Army In- 
stitute. The mission was to provide 
educational opportunities for enlisted 
personnel of the Army. 

Actual operations of the Institute 
began at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
April 1, 1942, in a building donated by 
the University of Wisconsin, with an 
initial offering of 64 correspondence 
courses in technical education and a 
few academic courses at the secondary 
and junior college levels. In addition, 
several hundred university and high 
school courses were offered through 
the Army Institute by the extension 
divisions of participating colleges and 
universities under contract with the 
Government. 

On September 16, 1942, the Insti- 
tute’s offerings were made available to 
the personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard. The 
name of the Institute was redesignated 
as the United States Armed Forces 
Institute in February 1943, and has 
been known popularly as USAFI ever 
since. In July 1943, commissioned per- 
sonnel were permitted to participate 
in the USAFI program on the same 
basis as enlisted personnel. Three years 
later Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson caused the United States 
Armed Forces Institute to be estab- 
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lished as a peace time educational 
activity. 

In 1949, USAFI began operating 
under the Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. In Janu- 
ary 1950, direction and control of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
was vested in a civilian director in 
order to establish stability and con- 
tinuity for its operation. At present, 
USAFI is a field office of the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and 
Education (OAFIE), Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power, Personnel, and _ Reserve). 
Briefly, this summarizes the early de- 
velopment of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 

In the spring of 1954, USAFI cele- 
brated its twelfth anniversary and its 
three-millionth enrollment. At the 
present time, over four million serv- 
icemen have been enrolled in the In- 
stitute. 


From a beginning of 64 correspond- 
ence courses, primarily in technical 
education, USAFI reached a maxi- 
mum of 351 course offerings by Feb- 
ruary 1952. This maximum number of 
course offerings has gradually been 
reduced, due to budgetary factors, de- 
creasing demands in certain areas, and 
duplication with service technical 
schools, until presently 211 courses 
are offered by the Institute catego- 
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rized as follows: 66 college level 
courses, 49 high school level courses, 
and 37 vocational-technical courses. 
Also, 44 spoken language courses and 
an elementary program encompassing 
15 courses through the eighth grade 
are offered. In addition to courses de- 
veloped at USAFI, 44 participating 
colleges and universities offer over 
6,000 correspondence courses through 
the Institute. USAFI provides enroll- 
ment service in these courses and con- 
tracts to pay for the lesson service. 


Policy Changes 


A number of major policy changes 
became effective on July 1, 1958. 
Briefly stated, these changes in policy 
were intended to encourage the reso- 
lute students and to discourage the 
irresolute students and the “book buy- 
ers.” These changes included increas- 
ing the initial enrollment fee for cor- 
respondence study from $2 to $5; the 
discontinuance of the self-teaching 
method of study; and the requirement 
for enrollment by use of the standard 
enrollment form for all group study 
classes, including spoken language and 
elementary courses. 

Successful completion of a group 
study class establishes eligibility for 
enrollment in subsequent USAFI cor- 
respondence courses without fee. 
Effective November 15, 1958, the 
“first-lesson plan,” in which more ex- 
pensive course components were with- 
held until completion of the first. les- 
son, was discontinued. USAFI now 
has two methods of study, namely, 
correspondence and group study. 
However, it is still possible for an 
individual to take the end-of-course 
test without actual enrollment. 


The headquarters of the United 


States Armed Forces Institute remains 
at Madison, Wisconsin, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is under contract 
to provide lesson service. There are 
five overseas branches located as fol- 
lows: USAFI, Alaska, located at El- 
mendorf Air Force Base in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, operated by the Air 
Force; USAFI, Caribbean, located at 
Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, operated by 
the Army; USAFI, Europe, located in 
Frankfurt, Germany, operated by the 
Army; USAFI, Hawaii, located in 
Honolulu, operated by the Navy; and 
finally, USAFI, Japan, operated by 
the Air Force in Yokohama. 

The world-wide gnrollment of 
USAF as of September 30, 1958, was 
230,087, of which 205,042 were corre- 
spondence course enrollments (this in- 
cludes a residue of self- -teaching course 
enrollments), 13,882 were group study 
enrollments, and 11,163 were enroll- 
ments in courses offered by partici- 
pating colleges and universities. This 
did not include enrollments in spoken 
language courses and elementary 
courses. Lessons are being graded at 
the rate of some 45,000 per month by 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Present trends seem to point toward 
a decrease in the correspondence-type 
enrollments with a proportional in- 
crease in group study activity. The 
elementary program has attenuated 
due to the raising of standards for 
enlistment in the various Services. 

The volume of testing has remained 
generally high. 5,000 end-of- 
course tests are being processed per 
month through the Institute. The In- 
stitute has been processing around 
42,000 high school level GED test 
parts and 15,500 college level GED 
test parts per month. The use of the 
subject examinations has decreased so 
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much that at present approximately 
500 per month are being processed. 
Official reports of student achievement 
are sent to high schools, colleges and 
universities, state departments of edu- 
cation, and industrial concerns at the 
rate of 6,000 per month. 


For Professional Counsel 


In order to make available profes- 
sional advice from eminent civilian 
educators in the United States on edu- 
cational matters pertaining to the 
Armed Forces, the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Education in the 
Armed Forces (DACE) was estab- 
lished by the Office of Armed Forces 
Information and Education, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

This committee is comprised of 21 
voting members and one nonvoting 
member. The 21 voting members con- 
sist of seven military members and 14 
civilian members. The Director, 
USAFI, Madison, is the nonvoting 
member. Included in the civilian mem- 
bership are four ex-officio members, 
namely, President, American Council 
on Education, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, Di- 
rector, Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences, American 
Council on Education, and U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The remaining 10 civilians on the 
committee are selected to represent 
the areas of elementary education, 
secondary education, junior college 
education, higher education, univer- 
sity extension education, adult educa- 
tion, vocational education, teacher ed- 
ucation, science and engineering edu- 
cation, and state school administra- 
tion. Nominations for members of the 
committee are requested by the Direc- 


tor, OAFIE, from the U.S. Office of 
Education, the American Council on 
Education, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. In addition, nomina- 
tions may be submitted by members 
of the committee directly to the Di- 
rector, OAFIE. The Director, OAFIE, 
selects from the names submitted the 
required number of names and sub- 
mits them to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (MP&R) for appointment. 

Appointments are for four years 
and are rotated so as to reduce to a 
minimum the number of new mem- 
bers serving at any one time. The 
seven military members include the 
Director, Office of Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education; Staff Direc- 
tor, Educational Division, OAFIE, and 
representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. 

The Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences (CASE) of 
the American Council on Education 
maintains liaison with USAFI and 
with secondary schools, colleges and 
universities, regional accrediting asso- 
ciations, and other organizations in- 
terested in’ accreditation. Upon re- 
quest, the Commission — evaluates 
USAFI courses and tests in terms of 
civilian credit and makes credit recom- 
mendations. In addition, the Commis- 
sion has over-all supervision of the 
General Educational Development 
program. At present, the Commission 
is composed of 12 civilian members 
appointed by the President of the 
American Council on Education. The 
President of the American Council on 
Education is an ex-officio member. 

End-of-course tests are presently 
being developed under contract by six 
professional test construction agencies: 
the University of Chicago, Michigan 
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State University, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, New 
York University, and the California 
Test Bureau. The program for replac- 
ing the dual system of subject exami- 
nations and end-of-course tests is be- 
ing developed as a result of a compre- 
hensive study made by The Ohio 
State University, and recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

As an initial step, many of the low- 
usage subject exeminations have been 
dropped from the program. Beginning 
in 1958, the majority of contracts to 
test construction agencies specified 
that the tests be pretested in repre- 
sentative civilian schools or colleges 
throughout the country in order to 
establish reasonable and valid profi- 
ciency standards. When circumstances 
make pretesting impossible, arrange- 
ments are made for post-testing. Dr. 
Everett Lindquist of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa has acted as a consult- 
ant in this developmental program. 

A pilot study of the problems, po- 
tentialities, and limitations of the se- 
quential-item test form indicated 
promise in the mathematics area. A 
sequential-item test may be defined as 
a test in which the sequence of test 
items is determined by the examinee. 
The examinee is directed to a given 
item for his first consideration. The 
sequence of items subsequent to the 
first item is determined by the answer 
(distractor) choice. The choice of dis- 
tracter “A,” for instance, will direct 
the examinee to one predetermined 
item whereas the choice of distracter 
“B” will direct the examinee to an- 
other predetermined item. 


The examinee will work but 12 
items of a 50-item test. Different ex- 
aminees may work different items. 
Examinees may bypass any item to 
which he has been directed. The level 
of achievement is keyed into the test 
so that the test is in effect self-scoring. 
It is organized so that its time demands 
are minimal. The four areas of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry could be explored in about 
two hours. 


As a result of this exploratory work, 
USAFI has entered into a contract 
with the University of Chicago to: 

1. Design and execute a study 
which will explore purported advan- 
tages of subsequential-item test forms, 
such as flexibility in group testing, 
conservation of testing time, reduc- 
tion of scoring time, and effectiveness 
as a placement instrument. 

2. Develop a large pool of mathe- 
matical test items to be tried out with 
appropriate high school populations. 
The items will be developed to vary 
in difficulty with the complexity of 
the objectives sampled along lines of 
the Taxonomy of Educ ational Objec- 
tives 

3. Develop and try out a sequential- 
item form test (or tests) in high school 
mathematics encompassing basic math- 
ematics, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. 

The elementary program at USAFI 
is in the process of being revamped. 
The cumbersomeness of 27 separate 
texts and workbooks in 15 separate 
courses in our present program, the 
artificiality of traditionally grade-level 
stratifications for adult learners, the 
unfortunate prevalence of child-ori- 
ented language, graphics, and examples 
in some materials, and the unique and 
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changed requirements of adults in mil- 
itary service, caused USAFI to revise 
its entire elementary program. 

It seemed logical to drop all mate- 
rials currently labeled as below the 
fourth grade level and to develop an 
integrated set of materials which 
would provide the learner with mate- 
rials of varying difficulty in the fourth- 
eighth grade range in the four areas 
of English and reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, and science. 

Social studies material would draw 
from American history, world history, 
geography, economics, and govern- 
ment. Science materials would be de- 
voted to both the biological and the 
physical sciences. 

Generally speaking, progress in im- 
provement of USAFI course compo- 
nents has been steady. The schedule 
for the replacement of USAFI courses 
follows a three-year cycle. Course im- 
provement activity is based primarily 
on the basic text and the study guide 
by consultation with leading authori- 
ties in various subject areas. At pres- 
ent, USAFI students receive faster and 
better lesson service than ever before. 
This improvement has been largely a 
result of emphasis upon the speed in 
returning lessons to the students and 
upon quality control of instructions 
given on the lessons. Air mail service 
has been extended for use wherever 
required to minimize delay in the re- 
turn of lessons and materials to stu- 
dents in distant areas. The Dale-Chall 
Readability Test is presently being ap- 
plied to the study guides developed 
for use with USAFI courses. 

To overcome the long recognized 
disadvantage of lack of oral-aural, 
give-and-take communication between 
student and instructor in studying 
language and speech courses by cor- 


respondence, several solutions have 
been proposed. USAFI has experi- 
mented with two-way communica- 
tion in language and speech instruc- 
tion. This two-way communication 
would be possible if the student had 
access to a tape recorder so he could 
listen to a recording either on tape or 
phonograph and then record on a tape 
a lesson for transmittal to the instruc- 
tor. The instructional cycle would be 
completed when the corrections, com- 
ments, and suggestions of the instruc- 
tor were recorded on the tape and re- 
turned to the student. 

A number of USAFI courses have 
been filmed. Generally speaking, half- 
hour films are produced for each les- 
son in a USAFI course. These films 
are designed to be used in lieu of an 
instructor in group study classes or 
to augment the efforts of an assigned 
instructor. At some military bases, 
these films are televised in a regularly 
programed sequence. This program 
is developing slowly while awaiting 
research to give guidance relative to 
such problems as service requirements, 
method of utilization, and distribution. 

The activities of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute continue to be 
guided by its primary mission which 
is stated as follows: The mission of 
USAF is to provide common services 
and materials by which the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard may supplement, for 
members of their commands, educa- 
tional opportunities in subjects nor- 
mally taught in civilian academic in- 
stitutions, in order that the individual 
may render efficient service in his 
present assignment, increase his ca- 
pabilities for assuming greater respon- 
sibility, and, in his leisure time, satisfy 
his intellectual desires. 


PROMESSION ATU 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


STRATEGIES OF LEADERSHIP _ ity. The volume should be the stand- 
IN CONDUCTING ADULT EDU- ard text in both university classes and 
CATION PROGRAMS. By A. A. in leader training and 
Liveright. New York: Harper & Bros., work shop for many years. 
1959, pp. xx + 140. . 

This very useful book is concerned 
with “the insights and understandings” 
essential to effective volunteer leader- 


ed on the study and observation TERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN 
14 programs of organizations repre- PEOPLE. By Sloan Wayland and Ed- 
senting such fields as business, labor, — und deS. Brunner. New York: Teach- 
religion, mental health, public affairs, ers College Bureau of Publications, Co- 
parent education and home economics = lumbia University, 1958. 258 pp. (near- 


EpMUND DES. BRUNNER, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University 


extension. print) $3.00. 

Dr. Liveright, happily, is not con- The decennial census provides a 
tent simply to set down data and illus- mass of useful statistical data relating 
trations. He is greatly concerned about to education, but very few of us are 
the meanings of his findings and pre- competent to interpret its meaning. 


sents both his interpretations and some In this analysis of such data from the 
theoretical considerations with clarity. 1950 census we can get a clear and 
One effective device for summarizing graphic picture of the educational sta- 
the findings and their meanings is a tus of the American people. 

series of so-called tables in which these Of particular interest to adult edu- 
are stated under appropriate headings cators will be the chapters on the 
and usually in parallel columns. The educational attainment of adults, the 
central thesis of the study is that dif- _ relationship of education to economic 
ferent kinds of programs call for status ee other variables, and the 
different leadership types or styles. A characteristics of American teachers. 
Red Cross first aid class is concerned From this analysis several striking at- 
with content. The leadership style tributes emerge: urban residents are 


essential to a Great Books, or as Live- better educated than others; high 
right would say, an attitudinal topic, school graduation has become the 
is not appropriate in such a setting. norm; the better the education the 


It is indeed a pleasant experience to higher the income; education influ- 
review and highly commend a volume —¢Nes marital status as well as the sta- 
on adult education leadership which bility of marriage; however, with in- 
is based on data intelligently handled, creased education the number of 
which recognizes that both content children declines; and educational at- 
and process have a legitimate place, tainment influences one’s occupation. 


which can discuss the dynamics of The uses of such an analysis are 
groups without embracing the ideol- legion. Adult educators will be well 
ogy of the group dynamics cult and advised to study and interpret these 
which is written with unfailing clar- data for purposes of program design 
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and implementation. The authors of 
this monograph are to be congratu- 
lated on a careful, scholarly, and lucid 
interpretation. 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
LEARNING: HORACE MANN 
LECTURE 1958. By Daniel A. Pres- 
cott. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1958. 77 pp. $1.00. 

This is a very brief, extremely con- 
densed publication of a lecture. Its 77 
pages are a summary of several factors 
that psy chologists and sociologists 
have repeatedly emphasized as vital to 
the learning process. This is not some- 
thing that the busy adult educator 
should place high upon his list of re- 
quired reading. In the first place, it 
is primarily a discussion of teacher- 
student relationships in the primary 
and secondary schools of America. In 
the second place, it contains nothing 
new. 

In all fairness one must admit that 
Dan Prescott has done a neat and well 
organized job of summarizing one 
point of view in educational theory. It 
is the one which stresses the need for 
teachers to recognize each student as 
a unique individual whose perceptions, 
motivations and general patterns of 
behavior are quite different from all 
others. 

Mr. Prescott lists six factors that in- 
fluence learning. These are: (1) health 
and energy, (2) climate of love in 
which the child lives, (3) sub-cultural 
values that are internalized through in- 
teraction with parents and others, (4) 
the roles they play and the status 
they win in their peer groups, (5) the 
concepts of the universe and of so- 
ciety which their early experiences 
have engendered, including self con- 
cepts, and (6) the frequency and the 
strengths of the strong emotions 
which they experience. There is a 
certain amount of overlap in this list. 


This may well be preferable to broad- 
ening the concepts to a point where 
overlap is less noticeable. 

After the six factors have been ex- 
plained, Prescott shows how tradition 
in the school system makes it difficult 
to use or even accept these factors in 
present day education. The book ends 
with a complete case history of one 
12-year-old boy and the way in which 
a teacher in the Child Study Program 
worked with him. She was able to 
change him from a trouble-maker to 
a relatively good citizen. 

STEPHEN R. DEANE 
Simmons College 


NEW YORK STATE ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELD OF THE AGING 
1955-1958. SALUTE TO THE 
AGING. By Averell Harriman, for- 
mer Governor, State of New York; 
Philip M. Kaiser, Special Assistant to 
the Governor, Problems of the Aging. 

New York State Activities in the 
Field of the Aging, 1955-1958 is a 45 
page pamphlet summarizing the State’s 
record of progress in this important 
field over the past four years. Salute 
to the Aging 1s a 75 page guide to 
New York State Services for Senior 
Citizens. 

The first pamphlet, although simply 
written, is directed primarily at the 
professional who would most likely 
be concerned with recommendations 
for legislative or administrative ac- 
tion, and subsequent implementation. 
Salute, on the other hand, is  illus- 
trated, more readable, and directed at 
senior citizens and those in leadership 
roles on the community level. It de- 
scribes all available programs and fa- 
cilities—from education and recreation 
to welfare assistance and workmen’s 
compensation—and includes a detailed 
directory of services. 

The pamphlets are not concerned 
with theoretical formulations or the 
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vital controversies—such as flexible vs. 
compulsory retirement — which now 
pervade the field of social gerontol- 
ogy. But for the reader interested in 
a simple statement of how and why 
one forward-looking state approaches 
the problems of aging, they serve as 
convenient and useful guides. 

Martin Tarcuer, Chairman, AEA 

Section on Education for Aging 


STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN 
EDUCATION. By Charles D. Am- 
moun. New York: United Nations, 
1957. Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 182 pp. $1.25. 

A report of a comprehensive study 
authorized by the United Nations 
Sub-Commission -on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities, this monograph presents a 
strictly factual description of discrim- 
inatory practices in education in the 
various member nations. It reports 
these practices according to the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) those based on 
race and color, (2) those based on 
sex, (3) those based on religion, (4) 
those based on social origin, property, 
or political or other opinion, (5) in- 
equalities affecting the peoples of the 
under-developed countries, and (6) 
information with regard to the teach- 
ing of minority languages and cul- 
tural heritages. It also examines the 
types of actions taken at the local, 
national, and international levels to 
prevent discrimination in education, 
and presents proposals for future ac- 
tion (e.g. “the preparation of an in- 
ternational convention on the eradica- 
tion of discrimination in education.’ ) 

This report is well worth reading, 
if only for its optimistic conclusion: 
“The “general trend revealed by this 
study is heartening. Discrimination in 
education is losing ground and is un- 
deniably on the wane. In some areas 
discriminatory practices are disappear- 


ing by a process of slow erosion, and 
in others they are collapsing like the 
walls of Jericho. 
Matcotm S. KNowLes 
University of Chicago 


SOME THINGS WORTH KNOW- 
ING. By Stuart Chase. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 263 pp. 
$3.95. 


Chase’s Some Things Worth Know- 
ing attempts to bridge the gap which 
exists between the specialist and the 
generalist. Ihe book is intended for 
the generalist and its purpose is to 
provide him with minimum mental 
furnishings from the specialties. 

Chase’s writing is sure, clear, read- 
able, and engaging. These qualities en- 
hance the the ma- 
terials he treats. In fact, the book can 
be read at two levels—for sheer en- 
joyment and for education. (The re- 
viewer does not pose these °as anti- 
thetical. Either way, the reader will 
come away feeling that his time was 
well spent and with a feeling that he 
knows so little of how much there is 
to be known. 

Chase distinguishes between “things 
worth knowing” as he sees it and 
what is worth knowing if one wants 
to harvest his fortune on a quiz show. 
His “things worth knowing” are 
primarily generalizations and_ facts 
from various areas of knowledge; eg., 
economics, semantics, archaeology, 
etc. He maintains, rightfully, that 
these are of greater value to one who 
wishes to think than are a grasp of 
those kinds of facts that make for 
quiz show success. 


The reviewer found the book to be 
delightful and somewhat rewarding. 
He believes that anyone who is inter- 
ested in our intellectual heritage will 
experience the same pleasure. As 
Chase admits, the selection of speciali- 
zation fields for inclusion in the book 
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was arbitrary. One will surely regret 
the omission of certain specialities 
that are of personal interest, but then 
again, the author didn’t intend to 
write an encyclopedia. 

His effort to inform the generalists 
of the most crucial knowledge is 
laudable. However, the reviewer has 
doubts about the entire undertaking. 
First, the criteria on which Chase se- 
lects generalizations and facts from 
the specialities are not explicitly stated. 
Consequently, the reader is not armed 
to extract the most important ma- 
terial from a speciality, nor is he 
guaranteed that Chase’s selections are 
the most important. Second, since it 
seems that knowing the relevant gen- 
eralizations and the situations in which 
they can be applied constitute the 
key to informed action, then the read- 
er is not helped measurably inasmuch 
as the appropriate applications of the 
generalizations are treated only light- 
ly, if at all. Consequently, many of 
the principles and generalizations will 
be nothing more than facts to many 
readers. Third, if one grants that 
specialities are complex, having their 
own methods of research and vocabu- 
laries, it is difficult to believe that one 
can even partially understand a spe- 
cialty and remain a generalist in edu- 
cation. 

Although the book will fall far 
short of educating the “generalist,” it 
can be recommended heartily as 
worthwhile reading. 

P. Kropp 
Florida State University 


‘YOU AND MANAGEMENT. By 
Daniel R. Davies and Robert T. Livings- 
ton. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
272 pp. $4.50. 

This briskly written handbook on 
the theory and practice of manage- 
ment ranks well as a general and in- 
troductory personal (or counseling) 
— for career advancement. It ana- 
yzes the field of administration “no 


matter what the field of application’ 
in terms of the job, the man, and the 
interrelationship between the two. In 
so doing, it presents a clear picture of 
significant goals which can be attained 
through a self-improvement program. 
While the authors admit that man- 
agement cannot yet be considered an 
exact science, they nonetheless survey 
recent advances in managerial tech- 
niques. Both the static and dynamic 
aspects of management come in for 
consideration. 
Adult educators particularly should 
be interested in the analogy drawn be- 
tween the functions of teaching and 
managing, and the self-analysis charts 
incorporated with the text. The charts, 
designed to gauge individual aptitude 
for progression in management, assist 
the reader, or counselor, to evaluate 
essential managerial qualities, includ- 
ing technical skill and social adjust- 
ment. Although not destined to be- 
come a Classic, this book should prove 
worthwhile reading for anyone inter- 
ested in a broad-brush view of man- 
agement and executive development. 


IMPROVING MANAGERIAL 
PERFORMANCE. By V. K. Rowland. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
163 pp. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is three- 
fold: (1) to stimulate the individual 
manager; (2) to assist the top man- 
ager in the direction of his subordi- 
nates; and (3) to amplify and by ex- 
ample illustrate a line-staff relationship 
that will aid both the line and staff to 
better perform its function. Further, 
the book emphasizes how the actual 
practice of management (if properly 
administered by higher management) 
can be used as the most desirable tech- 
niques of executive development. 

The book consists of three general 
parts. The first presents a well-written 
philosophy of management develop- 
ment and the line-staff concept in 
relation to it. The second discusses 
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the background and, with illustrated 
examples, presents the technique and 
advantages of the group, or multiple 
judgment method, of performance 
appraisal. 

The third part outlines "sano 
ways of bringing about development, 
with strong emphasis on daily condi- 
tioning by the immediate supervisor 
as the core of management develop- 
ment. It fails, however, to describe the 
dangers inherent in such.a master- 
learner situation. The author’s outlook 
may reflect his background in a com- 
paratively stable, public utilities firm 
where advancement is likely along 
clearly defined channels. The profes- 
sional employee in the dynamic cor- 
porate life of today, however, would 
be wise to consider a far-wider range 
of development than that available 
solely from his immediate manager. 


This book is recommended as equally 
valuable both for managers in any field 
who appraise and develop subordi- 
nates, and for the subordinates, both 
of whom will gain an excellent under- 
standing of appraisals and how to 
profit most from them. 

J. EAMes 
Management Analyst, Cincinnati 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT ED- 
UCATION IN CALIFORNIA. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
Bulletin. Revised, 1957. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 13, December 1957. 


An excellent history of the devel- 
opment of adult education in Cali- 
fornia. If more states would prepare 
such histories, the full story of public 
school adult education in this coun- 
try would reveal a richer and greater 
historical background than we realize. 
The Bureau of Adult Education in 
that state is to be congratulated on 
its vision in preparing and publishing 
this contribution to the literature of 
the field. 
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PILOT PROJECT, INDIA. THE 
STORY OF RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AT ETAWAH, UTTAR 
PRADESH. By Albert Mayer and 
Associates in collaboration with Mc- 
Kim Marriott and Richard L. Park. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958. $5.50. 367 pp. 


Community development is one of 
the most complex subjects currently 
popular nationally and internationally. 
For some devotees it is a panacea to 
be embraced with ardor and espoused 
with religious fervor. For others it 
is shrugged off as insignificant. Con- 
ferences have been held to discuss 
it; foreign governments have estab- 
lished official bureaus to promote it; 
and the literature about it is accumu- 
lating at an accelerating pace. 

Social scientists, in general, are wait- 
ing the accumulation of a mass of 
valid evidence before passing judg- 
ment on this activity which Selz Mayo 
has identified as a genuine social move- 
ment. This book makes a significant 
contribution to scientific literature on 
community development by present- 
ing a most carefully det ‘ailed case 
study of a community development 
project. Since it reports a project in 
a foreign culture, it provides a basis 
for comparing the methodology and 
process used there with American ex- 
perience so that the universality of 
the movement becomes more appar- 
ent. This report should be read along 
with Kimball and Pearsall’s monu- 
mental case study, The Talladega 
Story in order to span the limitations 
of culture in assessing the common 
elements in the movement. 


For adult educators this report pro- 
vides clues to the successful use of 
educational processes to bring about 
change and it relates theory to prac- 
tical operations by describing the 
necessity for administrative innova- 
tion, the constructive uses of tradi- 


tion, and the adaptation of methods to 
the culture of the people. With con- 
siderable attention to detail it de- 
scribes what has worked successfully 
and what has not with emphasis on 
the reasons for success or failure. 
From these successes and failures the 
authors constructed training programs 
for local leaders that were immedi- 
ately practical and make our own ef- 
forts in America in this regard ap- 
pear inadequate. Throughout this re- 
port the importance of continuous 
education for the adults of the vil- 
lage is emphasized and the procedures 
employ ed in this illustrate the neces- 
sity for creative imagination in edu- 
cational planning, flexibility of pur- 
poses, and the need to abandon our 
traditional concepts of methodology 
in favor of processes suited to the par- 
ticular nature of the group and the 
learning to be accomplished. 

The imagination reflected in this re- 
port provides the key to the re- 
construction of adult education in 
America that can shake the com- 
placency in administration and teach- 
ing that tends to hobble the fuller de- 
velopment of the field. Reports of 
educational projects as important as 
this one are rare. It should be read 
by everyone genuinely interested in 
community dev elopment, social ac- 
tion, and education for change as an 
opportunity for self- appraisal by re- 
lating the behavior of the agent in 
the report in his responses to situa- 
tions with the comparable behavior of 
oneself to similar situations in our 
own culture. 


STATUS OF AND TRENDS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MIS- 
SOURI. By Merrill D. Williamson. 
The University of Missouri Bulletin. 
Vol. 60, No. 11. 


This bulletin reports one of those 
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useful state’s studies that permits some 
perspective on changes taking place 
in adult education and some basis for 
comparing one state public school 
program with another. Williamson 
presents some interesting conclusions: 
that “enrollment in reimbursable adult 
education has become relatively stable, 
whereas enrollment in nonreimburs- 
able adult education has continued to 
grow. Enrollment in adult education 
in the public schools of Missouri is 
not increasing as rapidly as in the 
nation at large.” This type of study 
should be encouraged in other states 
in order that we might have a better 
view of the development of the field. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN EUROPE. By Dorothy and Cur- 
tis Mial. Paris: Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation, Octo- 
ber 1958. 41 pp. 

In this report Mr. and Mrs. Mial 
provide an interesting and perceptive 
survey of various community develop- 
ment programs which they visited in 
Europe. They are eminently qual- 
ified for such a survey and their 
analysis will be of interest to many 
in adult education. Their summary of 
factors encouraging to or inhibiting 
community development in Europe 
are applicable as well to many Ameri- 
can communities. 


THE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 
OF THE AGING. Vancouver, B.C.: 
Department of University Extension, 
University of British Columbia, 1957. 
48 pp. $1.00. 

This is the report of the first con- 
ference on aging in British Columbia. 
There were a number of interesting 
papers presented and the discussions 
are well summarized. It is interesting 
to see how our northern neighbors 
discuss the problems that concern us 
too. 
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efforts. Invariably, the theme of usefulness 
to the practitioner takes a prominent place 
in the conversation. Most scholars have a 
definite feeling that their studies are hav- 
ing little practical effect in the field. They 
are fairly sure that what they discover or 
conclude is of no great consequence to 
teachers or administrators of adults. They 
believe, or profess to believe, that research 
is of greatest value to the scholars and is 
seldom, if ever, translated into practical 
application. 

It would be interesting for someone to 
challenge the scholars and study the truth 
of their position. We have a hunch that 
their despair is onty partially deserved, and 
that thoughtful studies do make a dif- 
ference in what adult educators actually do, 
Isn’t it about time for someone to assemble 
the appropriate evidence on this question? 

As we listen tq some of the most pro- 
ductive minds in our field, the impression 
is clear that adult educators generally are 
still doing things which have been carefully 
proven to be wrong or inadequate. The 
practitioner should, say the scholars, “do 
better because we know better.” 

An interesting reason for this state of 
affairs was recently advanced by one of 
our keenest observers and authors. It comes 
about simply because adult educators have 
never learned to read their own literature. 
In almost any other discipline, effort is 
preceded by a search of the literature. This 
is true of lawyers before they try a case, 
doctors before they select a new specific, 
scientists before they build a laboratory, 
and investors before they launch a new 
industry. But not adult educators. Accord- 
ing to our friendly colleague, we leap, and 
then we learn. 

While we think this may be too harsh 
an across-the-board indictment of career 
adult educators, there is still an undisputed 
hard kernel of truth in it. And we suspect 
that when adult educators leap before they 
learn, it is not because they prefer to do 
things this way. They would really like 
to have the insights and guidance of the 
literature before they act. 

We took this problem—as we are wont 
to do in all such cases—to a_ professional 
librarian. We wondered how he would 
tackle it. His answer went along these lines: 

First, we must assume that practitioners 
are too busy to keep up with all the lit- 


erature in their field, and so, when faced 
with a new opportunity or problem they 
should have a means for quickly identify- 
ing the materials which are most pertinent. 

Second, we must assume that many prac- 
titioners are working in areas where the 
libraries have not yet built collections in 
adult education, and it will help everyone 
if the practitioners will call their needs to 
the attention of the librarians. 

Then he suggested the following guides 
to educational literature. If they are not 
available in the library you use, perhaps 
you can be influential in obtaining their 
addition. If they have not been used by 
you in a routine manner in the past, per- 
haps you will find their listing here a suf- 
ficient “word to the wise”: 

Education Index, January 1929, New 
York: H. W. Wilson. (A final cumulation 
is published every four years.) 

International Index, 1907, New York: H. 
W. Wilson. 

Psychological Abstracts, 1927—Lancaster, 
Pa., American Psychological Corporation. 

Monroe, Walter S., Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, Rev. Ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950. ; 

Buros, Oscar K., Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, v. 4: 1948-1952. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1953. 

Review of Educational Research, pub. 
American Educational Research Association, 
v.1—1931. Washington D.C.; National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Kendall, Maurice G., A Dictionary of 
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Everything points toward a most excel- 
lent forthcoming issue, which will feature 
articles on program design. Dr. James Har- 
rison reports a fine response by several of 
our most capable colleagues. If you suspect 
you might have a useful contribution to 
this issue, please contact him at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. He will be 
delighted to hear from you—and you will 
be delighted to learn from him that the 
deadline for manuscripts has been moved 
down to November 1, 1959. 


THURMAN WHITE 


Editor 
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